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“AID the most distinguished phys- 
S ician of San Francisco to his pa- 
tient, a Pacific Craesus, when all other 
prescriptions were proven impotent (be- 
cause he wou/d work), “1 order you to 
set out for Lake county, by the next 
steamer.” 

* But, Doctor,”’ pleaded the invalid, 
*““my business will not permit me to 
leave the city.” 

“T care nothing about your busi- 
ness,’ replied the inexorable man of 
physic; and the man of money 
went out from that office in a frame of 
mind greatly resembling that of Naa- 
man when he was bidden to go bathe 
in the Jordan seven times ; and he got 
him up into the mountains, and drank 
of the waters of Harbine’s Springs, 
and lo, in the language of the patent 
medicine almanacs, in less than a 
month “he became a new man.” 

Alvinza Hayward, for whom the 
gold-mills of Amador pound out forty 
thousand dollars a month, and whose 
millions are popularly supposed to 
stretch well into the thirties, was 
not exempted by all these things from 
the common ailment of California 
street. The great millionaire, too, 
went up to Lake county to drink of 
the waters. 

Its vivid Alpine verdure ; its sheeny 


lakes embosomed in evergreen wolds ; 
its fresh, cool valleys; its crisp, Olym- 
pian nights ; its abounding springs ; its 
deep sylvan solitudes, render Lake 
county a most delicious antidode to the 
arid plains of California in summer. It is 
so near and so accessible to San Fran- 
cisco that it is the great natural sanita- 
rium of that city. Its hundred foun- 
tains of sulphur and soda and iron, 
give healing and soothing to minds 
disordered by the mad Walpurgis- 
dance of Hale and Norcross, and Con- 
solidated Eberhardt, on California street. 
Too much brain; too little stomach ; 
heart disease ; indigestion—that is the 
trouble in that bull-and-bear-garden. 
Lake county cures that. Very pleas- 
ant to the dazed manipulator of stocks, 
whose soul is sick unto death, and whose 
intellect is stunned and reeling with 
losses, are those bowery coves beside 
Clear Lake, where he lies recumbent 
in a yacht, teetering with a cool rustle 
in the “ec, and looks out with level, 
drowsy eye across the waters. Sweet 
to him whose eyes are weary to disgust 
of the eveylasting “ rustic "’ of the me- 
tropolis, are all these green ranks of 
pines, the odorous sniff which he 
breathes from the mountains of saw- 
dust, and the long diminuendo groan 
of the circular saw, cleaving off a lath! 
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Where a city suffers so much as San 
Francisco does from the absenteeism 
of its best society, it is a pity they do 
not build villas and cottages around 
the shores of this delightful Clear Lake, 
for summer sojourn, instead of going 
abroad to waste their substance and 
their republicanism on “the red fool- 
fury of the Seine.” 

Harbine’s Springsand Bartlett Springs 
— both in Lake county — may be taken 
as representing the opposite extremes 
of California health resorts. Calistoga 
is the great shoddy cure-house, the 
Vanity Fair of the coast, like Saratoga ; 
but Harbine’s is patrician. Scarcely 
advertised in the papers, or only in 
very modest fashion, it leads a quiet 
life in the mountains, uninvaded by 
the hordes of vulgar snobs, wives of 
curb-stone brokers, diamond swindlers, 
and similar, who go to Calistoga. 

But it is Bartlett Springs, the plebeian 
resort, which presents one of the most 
singular spectacles of the California 
Switzerland. The time has not long 
gone by when it would have been 
hardly possible to fling a stone any- 
where within Lake county without hit- 
ting a Pike in the depressed region he 
calls his stomach. And it is singular 
how much confidence Pike has in the 
efficacy of mineral waters — when they 
cost nothing — and there is no hotel or 
gingerbread or “ high - you - muck - a - 
muck fellers "’ about to scare him with 
visions of civilization. I visited Bart- 
lett Springs in the summer of 1871, 
only a few months after they were dis- 
covered, and it seemed as if half the 
population of Lake county was there, 
or coming and going. The rush was 
wonderful. Not only the invalids came, 
but hundreds of others, who seemed to 
imagine, or at least to wish, like the 
old lady whose family was always 
healthy, that they had “just a measle 
or two.” The Springs are situated in the 
bottom of one of the dreariest moun- 
tain valleys of the State, a valley 
almost totally destitute of forests, and 
whose sides are sparsely clad with 
wisps and patches of chaparral. Along 
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this ravine, for a distance of a mile, 
wherever there was a little opening in 
the chaparral, there were encamped, it 
was estimated, over four hundred peo- 
ple, all of the genus Pike. And by 
reason of the almost total absence of 
supplies, families could remain only a 
few days without sending home a pack- 
horse for provisions ; and scores of peo- 
ple were coming and going daily. The 
only practicable route to the place lay 
over a mountain range seven thousand 
feet high—and even here there was no 
road, only a track beaten through the 
coppice —and_ yet this terrible road 
was literally burdened with the passage 
of invalids. Wasted and pallid crea- 
tures, in the last stages of dissolution, 
protected against the jouncing of the 
ambulance, or hard, springless wagon, 
by numerous cushions and _ pillows, 
were borne over this awful mountain 
by slow and painful stages, where a 
man was frequently compelled to ride on 
the locked wheel to prevent the vehicle 
from capsizing. Some were borne on 
stretchers. Others, more robust, came 
on horseback. Day after day, for six 
months, or until the rainy season set in, 
passed over the mountain this mourn- 
ful procession, beside which, as in 
Holbein’s picture, walked always the 
Angel of Death; and in the spring of 
1872 it was renewed. ‘There was wit- 
nessed again among men the quest of 
Ponce de Leon for the fountain of eter- 
nal juvenescence. Let not Americans 
yet curl the scornful lip at the pilgrim- 
ages of Europe to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. 

There were a few little cabins construct- 
ed of shakes (long, split shingles), stand- 
ing on three sides of a square around the 
spring, and inclosing a plaza of queen- 
grass, free from chaparral. On this 
plaza the invalids strolled and talked, 
or sat in groups, while the numerous 
“ peart"’ little Pikes capered and tum- 
bled on their heads. At morning and 
evening was the principal concourse of 
the drinkers around the cabin which 
stood over the spring. In all fantastic 
costumes of the frontier they came, and 
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with all manner of vessels — bottles, 
jugs, gourds, tin pails, case - bottles, 
canteens, oyster-cans, tin cups, earthen 
mugs, etc. There were many interest- 
ing spectacles of blooming country 
maids who had taken a pretty fancy 
that they were invalids (‘ convales- 
cents,” one of them called it), and 
giggled over the tin cup which John or 
Jim gallantly handed them. They got 
well, of course. 

Lake county is bounded on all sides 
by mountain ranges. Clear Lake, oc- 
cupying the centre of it, is about fifteen 
hundred feet above the level of the 
Pacific. ‘The country is simply an iso- 
lated mountain basin, about sixty miles 
by fifteen in superfices. The sides of 
this basin are scalloped with deep 
gorges and caijions, projecting up be- 
tween the outstretching spurs of the 
mountains; and here are found an 
abundance of manzanita and _ other 
berries, acorns, wild oats, seeds, grapes, 
etc., which render the region prolific of 
game and beloved of the hunter. A 
grizzly bear was killed here in 1865 
that weighed nearly two thousand 
pounds: and he left plenty of suc- 
cessors. 

The grizzly bear has been maligned 
by many historians: for he is not really 
a blood - thirsty animal. His food is 
in great part got from the vegetable 
kingdom ; ard he is, and always was, 
more disposed to turn tail and run 
away from a man than to commit an 
assault on him. Under these circum- 
stances, only, is fighting his natural 
preference: First, when rendered fero- 
cious by hunger; second, when meet- 
ing a man unexpectedly, and at so close 
quarters that he cannot retreat with 
dignity; third, when a she- bear is 
abroad with a cub, Many an old pros- 
pector has told me that he has slept, 
night after night in the very strong- 
holds of the grizzly without fear, know- 
ing well that when defended simply 
by his blankets, he would not be mo- 
lested. I have myself slept with a 
companion, rolled up in our blankets, 
when a grizzly bear passed within a 
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rod of us, and we knew nothing of it 
until morning, when we discovered his 
vast tracks in the dust, thirteen inches 
across! There we lay, in our puny 
helplessness. Doubtless Old Ephraim 
was hungry, for it was about the hard- 
est season of a hard year. In the 
twinkling of an eye he could have 
crunched our skulls like an egg - shell ; 
and yet he quietly passed on his way and 
left us to sleep. Would a lion have 
done that? 

There is a very singular bird found 
here, as almost everywhere in the 
State, which the Spaniards call fay- 
sano (peasant), and the Americans 
road-runner, or chaparral cock. It 
never flies, except feebly, at a down- 
ward inclination, and can ascend a 
tree, which it very rarely does, only by 
a series of jumps from bough to bough. 
But it runs on the ground with incredi- 
ble swiftness, trailing its long tail in the 
dust. It is about the size of a domestic 
pigeon, of a dull leaden- gray color. 
Nature seems to have been parsimo- 
nious in her assignment of gifts to this 
poor bird, for it can neither fly nor 
sing, except a kind of cluck or gurg- 
ling sound, and seems to take no en- 
joyment in company with a mate, be- 
ing always alone. It is very useful as 
a destroyer of snakes and lizards, and 
is evidently intended for a_ treeless 
country, 

The ¢a/e swamps around the margin 
of Clear Lake afford a capital resort 
for hunters of aquatic fowl. The 
American snipe — properly so called — 
a beautifully speckled brown, black 
and yellow bird, is delicious eating, 
and goes in great flocksin winter. ‘The 
long - billed curlew, found also in the 
Eastern States, here often weighs near- 
ly two pounds. The Canada goose, or 
brant, is often shot weighing seven 
pounds. ‘Then, there is the cinnamon 
teal, a beautiful bird, the male mahog- 
any -red, with blue wings; the green- 
winged teal, a good game bird ; and 
the common mallard, and many others 
—a toothsome flock. 

With fish Clear Lake literally swarms, 
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as do most ot the waters of California, 
fresh or salt, not ruined by the miners ; 
for probably no other country on earth 
is better supplied with this article of 
diet. And it is to their great consump- 
tion of fish, as much as anything, that 
I attribute the mean estate of the abo- 
rigines. The principal catch here is 
the lake whitefish, a small fish about a 
foot long, somewhat more bony than 
the trout, but nearly as good eating. 
In the spawning season they school up 
the creeks, making into the lake in 
such amazing numbers that they crowd 
each other out on the shore, and the 
Indians literally scoop them out. The 
farmers collect, and by throwing in a 
slightimpediment of brushwood, shovel 
and seine them out by the bushel, by 
the wagon - load, to feed toswine. In 
the spring of 1872, after an extraordi- 
narily large run, which had attracted 
the Indians for miles around, I visited 
Kelsey Creek, and the waters of the 
Creek were still thickly strewn with the 
putrifying fish. Then, there is the 
salmon trout, sometimes growing two 


feet long, a delicious fish; and the 
Coast Range trout, smaller than the 


last, but better eating, if possible. In 
fact, such is the multitude of fish in 
most California waters that the piscato- 
rial sports which would have delighted 
the heart of that ‘ quaint, old, cruel 
coxcomb,”’ Walton, here often degene- 
rate into a sordid and most foul slaugh- 
ter. Quantities of giant-powder are ex- 
ploded over the water, and as the ten- 
dency of that terrible compound is 
downward as well as upward, the fish 
are slain in numbers by the con- 
cussion. 

The elevation of Lake county im- 
parts an Alpine character to the scen- 
ery, and a pastoral turn to its occupa- 
tions. The long valleys which stretch 
up from the lake shore into the moun- 
tains, and the sheltered glades among 
the latter, produce rich herbage, burr- 
clover, alfilerilla, bunch - grass, wild 
oats, etc.; and around the margins of 
Clear Lake are some swampy tracts 
perennially 


and savannas which are 
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Hence, dairying is a pursuit 
largely carried on, and that in quite a 
primitive manner, though there are 
several dairies running fifty to two hun- 


green. 


dred cows apiece. The annual pro- 
duct of cheese per cow is shown by the 
census to be about three hundred 
pounds, Very little care is required, 
the animals running on the range the 
year round without shedding, and re- 
ceiving no feed, except perhaps a small 
quantity of wheat or barley straw in 
the autumn and early winter, between 
dry grass and green. The climate is 
mild enough to allow a good quality of 
cotton to mature in the sheltered val- 
leys, as experiments have demon- 
strated. 

Sheep are seldom kept in inclosed 
fields, but run at large in the mountain 
ranges, winter and summer, guarded 
by a shepherd, to protect them from 
the coyotes. Every night they are 
driven in and placed within a strong 
wattled or brushwood corral, situated 
hard by the shepherd's hut for security. 
A man receives twenty - five to thirty 
dollars a month, in coin, for herding, 
and he can manage a flock of two 
thousand alone, except in the lambing 
season, when he requires an assistant. 
Lambs are generally shorn in the fall, 
then again in the spring; after that 
only once a year. The wool is sold 
unwashed ; and this fact, together with 
the outrageous frauds practiced by 
some growers, who pack stones and 
dung in the fleece, keeps California 
wool at a lower figure in the Boston 
market than any other; lower even 
than Texas or Colorado wool. Grow- 
ers who can command wheat- fields 
generally put their yearling wethers 
into them after harvest, ‘‘ stubble” them 
until fall, then drive them to the sham- 
bles, when they have been eighteen 
months on the hoof, in which time a 
sheep will do about the best that is in 
him. 

On the western shore of Clear Lake 
lies a fertile agricultural region, a ter- 
race sloping up from the Lake. Here 
are produced good crops of cereals and 























vegetables ; but on account of the nat- 
ural humidity of the soil and the heavier 
rainfall here, the harvest is best in 
those years when the land suffers from 
drought elsewhere. Fruit and grapes 
are little cultivated, by reason of the 
late, treacherous, frosts of spring. The 
best quality of land can be purchased 
at a figure ranging from thirty to fifty- 
tive dollars an acre. 

But it is chiefly as a mineral and a 
mineral spring region ; as a beautiful, 
picturesque and romantic sanitarium, 
that Lake county is, and will continue 
to be, celebrated. What the Adiron- 
dacks are to New York; what the 
White and Green Mountains are to 
Boston, that Lake county is to San 
Francisco, and more. More, because 
the Mayacamas and the Bear Moun- 
tains present scenery nearly equal tothe 
Adirondacks, while the Uncle Sam 
Mountain, and others, offer as lofty and 
sublime surroundings as environ Lake 
Luzerne ; and the Lake itself, when its 
shores shall have been studded with 
villas and white - walled cottages, peer- 
ing up amid the Alpine evergreen cop- 
pice, will one day equal Lago Maggiore 
in loveliness, and its little Indian isles, 
the famed Isola Bella, in island delights. 
On the east shore, the reddish or sul- 
phurous hills stand up crumpled and 
barren out of the green sheet of waters. 
On the southwest Uncle Sam looms 
grandly two thousand five hundred feet 
nearly perpendicular above the lake. 
On the west and northwest is a noble 
terrace of farm land and village, yel- 
low stacks of grain, and willowed 
brooks. Lightly the lilac haze of Cali- 
fornia touches the edges of the picture 
with its subtile chzaroscuro, and they 
melt from the too great sharpness and 
hardness to which Pacific landscapes 
are otherwise prone. 

Art has made only a beginning in 
the supplementing of nature yet. There 
is a charming little bight called Soda 
Bay, where a cottage - hotel has been 
lately constructed at a cost of fifteen 
hundred dollars (remember, everything 
had to be brought on pack - horses, or 
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whip-sawed hard by in a pit), Nothing 
could be more delightful. Yachts drows- 
ily swing at anchor at a stone's cast 
from the cottage ; dense, dark forests 
shadow the cove; millions of trout 
and hundreds of deer are at hand for 
the sportsman; tepid and _ ice-cold 
soda bubbles in a group of fountains 
on the beach ; the sea- green waves, 
warmed and unctuous in the shallow 
coves at noonday, lure the swimmer. 
Prominent among the natural re- 
sources of Lake county are borax and 
sulphur. On the eastern shore of Clear 
Lake is a singular pond, called Borax 
Lake, covering from two hundred to 
four hundred acres, according to the 
season. Under the water lies a deposit 
of black, jelly-like mud, about three 
feet deep, and in this mud are found 
enormous quantites of crystals of the 
biborate of soda. In the early days 
of the manufacture these crystals were 
collected by means of a kind of cribs, 
or bulkheads of iron, four feet square 
and nine feet deep, which were floated 
into position by rafts, and allowed to 
sink through the mud by their own 
weight, whereupon the water was pump- 
ed out and the mineral extracted from 
the mud. The crystals contain certain 
impurities, and are dissolved in boiling 
water and allowed to re-crystallize. 
Now -a- days dredging - machines have 
supplanted the cribs, with advantage. 
Two miles north of this pond is a 
group of boiling springs issuing from 
an area of about eight acres, on the 
edge of Clear Lake. From a gallon of 
the water there has been obtained, by 
analysis, 448 grains of solid matters, 
of which 103.29 grains was biborate of 
soda, equivalent to 195.35 grains of 
commc:cial borax. Yet, all this water 
is presently allowed to run to waste, 
because of the sufficient supply in Bo- 
rax Lake. Near these Springs, and ap- 
parently situated over their sources, is 
an immense deposit of sulphur, estima- 
ted to cover an area of forty thousand 
square yards, which, on analysis, yields 
from 70 to 80 per cent. of pure, bril- 
liant sulphur, ‘The amount of sulphur 
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deposited in the Coast Range, from this 
great bank to Tuscan Springs, in Te- 
hama county, is sufficient to supply the 
world for centuries; and then there 
will be enough left to furnish all the 
gunpowder requisite at the crack of 
doom. 

The aborigines of the Clear Lake 
basin are rather an interesting race. 
On account of the elevation of their 
habitat, they are lighter colored than 
most California Indians, so that the 
observer, coming up from a long resi- 
dence among those of the Sacramento 
Valley, at first receives the impression 
that the Clear Lake Indians are un- 
healthy. Being mountaineers, they 
are taller, and every way finer and 
handsomer than the swarthy races of 
the valley. So much superior are they 
in physique and color that some pio- 
neers insist stoutly that they are nowise 
related to the Diggers, but are a rem- 
nant of an earlier, indigenous race, 
whom the former overcame and expel- 
led from the lowlands into this moun- 
tain fastness. But the radical identity 
of their pronouns, and a few other 
words which are in such common use 
that one tribe never borrows them from 
another, sufficiently establishes their 
common origin. A slight glimpse into 
their languages clearly reveals the fact 
that the eastern shore was colonized 
from the Sacramento Valley, and the 
western from Russian River Valley. 
But they have been here so long that 
they have become bleached, and en- 
nobled in stature and physique, while 
they have almost totally forgotten the 
language of their remote ancestors and 
created a new one. Let us assume 
which the above facts authorize us to 
do — that they once had a vocabulary 
in common with the valley tribes, 
and that that vocabulary consisted of 
eighteen hundred words. To-day they 
have not over a score in common, if 
they have so many. It is probable 
that, after the separation took place, 
both branches departed with equal 
rapidity from the old, original tongue, 
so that each branch lost nearly nine 
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hundred words, replacing them with 
entirely new ones. It then becomes an 
interesting but unsolvable question : 
How long di it require to lose nine 
hundred w This process certainly 
must have been going on for many 
centuries; and the present linguistic 
separation of these races presupposes 
for them a high antiquity. 

They are less dependent on the 
whites than the lowland tribes; more 
frequently cultivate their own patches 
of ground, or hire out for wages. Not 
long ago they held a_ barbecue, in 
full civilized fashion, whereat an ox 
and several sheep were roasted whole ; 
and white spectators affirm that they 
ate as fine pudding, pastry and roast 
beef—all prepared by Indian women— 
as they ever saw atan American party ; 
and that the tables were laid with clean, 
white linen and a complete array of 
dishes. More than that, the leading 
Indians banished strong drink from 
the place, and formed a police force 
from their own number to preserve or- 
der. Whenever a drunken, disorderly 
Indian intruded himself on the grounds, 
these officials arrested him at once, 
carried him out, bound him hand and 
foot, and laid him carefully away be- 
hind the bushes to sleep off his de- 
bauch. : 

In their aboriginal state they killed 
ducks and brant with slings, in which 
they placed small pellets of hard-baked 
clay. They were as unerring :n the 
use of these as the left-handed slingers 
of Benjamin, who could sling stones at 
a hair's - breadth, and not miss. They 
fished mostly in the creeks with seines, 
nets, and the like ; and they sometimes 
caught them by treading on them with 
their naked feet in the crevices of the 
rocks. They made boats from /“/e 
stalks, of which the bottoms were about 
twenty feet long, elliptical in shape, 
sharp - pointed at each end, and three 
or four “é/es in thickness; while the 
sides were built up perpendicular, one 
tule-stalk in thickness, without ribs. 
After a short time the bottom of sucha 
boat would become water - logged, and 
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if capsized on the lake, would right 
itself instantly, like a loaded cork. They 
could sometimes carry fifteen or twenty 
men in one of these frail vessels. 

They are a very sensual people. In 
the spring, when the wild clover is 
lush and full of blossoms, and they are 
eating it to satiety, after the long win- 
ter’s pinch, they frequently become 
very amorous. This season, therefore, 
is literally a St. Valentine's day with 
them, as with the happy birds and 
beasts of the forest. Before marriage 
there is scarcely any such quality as vir- 
tue known among them; but after mar- 
riage, the wife remains, through fear, 
comparatively faithful. The maidens 
are under no restraint, so that it is not 
uncommon for them to bear children 
before they are married. This, which 
we should call gross immorality, is as 
much a matter of course to them as 
among the inferior animals; hence it 
never appears to occur to them as wrong, 
and the young girls are—or were, in 
their native state—notable for their 
modest and innocent demeanor. 

The Indians on the east side of the 
Lake, when we first came among them, 
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“ROM the door of the log shop a 
} gush of melody came. Only a 
man’s voice —a strong, clear bass — 
throwing off one of Dr. Watt's grand 
old hymns, and making the amber air 
shake and quiver with its mellow vol- 
ume. The mountains and trees that 
gathered about and guarded the ‘‘ Great 
Meadow,” were all in their primest 
echoing mood; and there were varia- 
tions—trills and under-melodies, tipsy 
little allegrettos, and lazy adagios — 
caught up and thrown back, till the 
singer hardly recognized his own pious 
meeting-tunes. 
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destroyed, without remorse and without 
hesitation, any woman who had com- 
merce with an American; and a child 
with blue eyes and fair hair was slain 
like a dog; but latterly they have be- 
come so corrupted that a husband fre- 
quently compels his wife to sell her 
honor for gain. 

A remarkable peculiarity was the in- 
tense sorrow with which they were ac- 
customed to mourn for young children, 
They not only burned up everything 
that the baby ever touched, but fre- 
quently everything that they possessed, 
so that they absolutely began life over 
again, naked as they were born, with- 
out a single article of property left. A 
young Indian, the only son of a wid- 
ow, was drowned at Lower Lake, and 
so great and bitter was the grief of 
his: mother over his untimely death 
that she besought her friends to take 
away her life also. Moved by her pas- 
sionate sorrow and her entreaties, at 
last they complied with her wishes : she 
was hanged; her body was laid upon 
the funeral pyre beside her boy, and 
together they were burned. 

Stephen Powers. 


RUINED SHRINE. 


The old conch shell — that chime of 
bells up at the Mission School — had 
filled the valley an hour before, but 
woke no heartier or more breezy 
echoes. 

Mr: Edwards beguiled her preéccu- 
pied husband from his study to listen, 

“ Joseph is in no voice to- night,” she 
said, ‘ Mrs. Dwight tells me that his 
mother was not only of goodly counten- 
ance, but that her voice was a wonder 
to all who heard it. That pretty but 
vain little Elizabeth, with all her other 
gifts, can dispense with this.”’ 

And still the voice rolled up happy, 
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and yodly, and strong; and Joseph 
measured, and levelled, and planed, 
and the crisp shavings lay in balsamic 
curls at his feet; and life to him was 
an idyl, and the broad world was an 
ante - serpent Paradise, and the good 
God reigned over all. 

The afternoon wore away, and the 
tinted air turned gray, like a yule- 
log past Christmas-tide. ‘Then the 
music ceased, the singer came out, 
closed his door, and turned his face 
homeward. The low lights in the west 
burnished his hair to gold. He strode 
over the level path with long strides, 
and breathed in draughts of Nature's 
delight; and his square, broad shoul- 
ders seemed to broaden as he walked. 

Little immortalities from Watt's 
hymns, and lyrics from the Psalms and 
Beatitudes, went roaming through his 
healthy, active mind ; and, as a refrain 
to all these — sweet, like the babbling 
laughter of a brook, or the whisper of a 
perfumed breeze among the flowers 
were the words of Elizabeth at the 
door when he left her that morning. 

“Come home early, dear. It is 
lonely here, after | get back from the 
Mission. I get your supper, all the 
time thinking of you; | 
flowers ; I read a chapter in the Blessed 
Book; then I look for you, and wander 
out to meet you. After a long time | 
hear your whistle echo over the lake, 
then I see your shining curls, you tall 
boy — and J am no longer lonely!" 

So, Joseph's face brightened and 
shone as he neared home, and he 
stooped and gathered in his large hands 
a few wild flowers—a white May-weed, 
with its yellow setting, a graceful fern, 
a spiral shell, from the 
* Bowl"’— small enough gifts to his 
love; and yet they were mementoes of 
his thoughts of her. 

Her voice in laughter, musical as a 
bird's, came out to meet him as he 
neared his humble home. 

“The dear girl is not alone, 
glad. Biddy 
come to sit with her.” 

He paused between the odorous lilac 


water my 


tossed up 


lam 
Dwight, perhaps, has 


Noy 


and the snow - ball that bordered the 
pebbled path; paused and looked at 
fis picture, that was to hang framed in 
his heart forevermore. ‘The picture to 
him was like music, light, innocence, 
and flowers opening at dawn — like all 
things sweet and fresh—and it was /7s. 
Was she a sweetheart? No—a sister 
only. 

Have you ever, once in your life, 
seen a Madonna by one of the old 
masters—Raphael, perhaps— just once 
looked into the divine depth of those 
Will their light ever cease to 
It will come to you at 
dreamy moonrises ; or, less strangely, 
it will be borne upon the melody that 
floats up from the gilded pipes of a 
grand cathedral organ; or, it will be 
upon the darkness, in that 
* sweet, enchanting prelude to repose,” 


eyes ? 


haunt you? 


limned 


when all near things are so indistinct, 
and all distant things so near and 
clear. 

So, this picture went with Joseph all 
his life through. Only a fair girl, 
framed by a doorway wreathed with 
green vines; with pretty color coming 
and going, and arch lips parted in 
laughter; with hair, glossy and plain 
enough to suit even Mrs. Dwight; with 
bright chintz gown, and lawny kerchief 
at the neck, that had come all the way 
from Boston just his picture, his Ma- 
donna, his sister, whom he had reared 
from babyhood, this loving mother 
brother. He heard 
the pretty lisp, the one last sign of 
childhood that he had humored and 
Then he lifted his hat 
and went softly in, as though he walk- 


smiled when he 


encouraged. 


ed on sacred ground. 

There was but one room, but it was 
square and bright, with bits of rugs 
upon the floor, a tire on the broad 
hearth, a rude vase of wild flowers, 
vines peeping in at the window, the 
table spread for supper, and here - 
rising up to meet him — Elizabeth. 

A brave, three-cornered hat lay upon 
the table, and a young man, with grace- 
ful assurance, reclined in Joseph's own 
chair. 
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“Brother Joseph, this is John Ays- 
cough, nephew of Dr. Francis Ays- 
cough, of London, and a student of 
Harvard. A friend, also, | think you 
said, sir, of Mistress Jonathan Ed- 
wards?” 

“Perhaps | can hardly lay claim to 
that title,” answeréd the visitor, pass- 
ing a white hand through his hair ; 
**but I know many of her friends in 
Northampton, also in Boston. I am 
resting this summer, sir, from my stud- 
ies; and I find much to attract me in 
the grand scenery of thisregion. [am 
quite interested in your Mission School, 
also, sir, and having met your fair sister 
there once or twice, | have taken the 
liberty of calling upon you.” 

“And you very 
Your revered uncle is a patron of ou 
school. He showed his godliness and 
Christian charity when he said, in 
speaking of our much - mourned John 
Sargeant, ‘1 love all good men alike, 
let them be churchmen or dissenters.’ 
But you, with your big Cambridge and 
Oxford, do our infant Harvard much 
honor by choosing it for your studies.” 

“My reason, Mr. Woodbridge, for 
choosing your * infant’—but 
young after all—for my 
‘benign mother, is that I expect to 
make the New World my future home. 
1 like the climate, | like the country, 
and I like the people "— with a wave 
of the hand towards his auditors, and 
an impressive bow to [lizabeth. 

The young man had a rare faculty 
of making himself at home; and his 
white hands, brave clothes, and pow 
dered locks 
place, even in this small home. 

He talked and watched Elizabeth as 
He broke off a 
sentence, now and again, to turn his 
head and follow her. The curve of her 
white arm, as she took from the « up- 
board a shiny pewter platter, or the 
family heir-loom—a few pieces of shell- 
like china 
The pretty rose color that flashed into 
her dimpled face, and then faded, was 
a delight. 


are welcome, sir. 


Harvard 
Is not so 


seemed no way out of 


she prepared supper. 


seemed a study to him. 


even Joseph admired and 


wondered over her litthe embarrassed 
ways and arch replies. 

When Joseph arose and went out to 
yet a bit of wood for the kettle-boiling, 
the visitor said : 

* Mistress, | hardly know what has 
made me so anxious to visit you in 
your own home. I have passed here 
in my walks when the door was closed 
and the curtains drawn, and it was 
like looking at the Promised Land from 
the summit of Mt. Pisgah. I langed to 
enter in. I was sure it was a bit of 
Iden here in the wilderness, and | 
tind it so.” 

Klizabeth placed her loaf upon the 
scoured table, cleaving it through and 
through with the broad knife, and lay- 
ing off the bronze slices, now and then 
looking up to him from under the long 
lashes, her face all aglow, and one 
saucy curl, coming out from the impris- 
oning braids and dropping on her fore- 
head, ignoring in its wilfulness that it 
was a Puritan curl, and should walk in 
Puritan ways, retiring, and not to be 
seen of men. 

The young man’s information seem- 
ed varied. He talked of London and 
Paris, and of the Prince of Wales, to 
whom his uncle was chaplain. He 
spoke familiarly of Dorset and Cum- 
berland, without their titles, and all in 
simple language, with the idiomatic 
stateliness and quaintness of the Puri- 
tans, learned, he said, from his tutor at 
Harvard, a descendant of that “ Lycur- 
gus of New England,” John Winthrop. 
He quite won Joseph, by his politeness 
and gentleness to his sister ; and, when 
he bade them good - night, it was with 
a devout **God keep you.” 


“A godly man, and one 
whom | am glad to know," Joseph 
said to his sister, when they were alone. 
The room was only lighted by the 
moon throwing a long white sheen up- 
on the floor, through open door and 
window, giving the pot of violets—for- 


young 


est - born and home-reared—a strange, 
uncanny color and shape. The girl 
Elizabeth sat just back in the shadow, 
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She did not answer her brother. He 
looked at her, his great heart all warm 
and alive for her. But strange that 
the line of gloom between window and 
door should so swallow her up to-night! 
Just a misty, gray form, sad - mouthed, 
solemn-browed ; and the curl upon her 
forehead made, somehow, the shadow 
of across there, and her eyes shone 
balefully beneath it. 

Somewhere Joseph had seen a pic- 
ture — rude enough, no doubt — called 
the “ Bride of Heaven,” a nun, upon 
whose death-white brow earthly griefs, 
mayhap sins, had set their mark as 
broad and plain as the shadowed sym- 
bol that he saw upon his darling’s 
brow. There were white, pain - drawn 
lips, and bloodless hands crossed upon 
her breast; but, under the shadowy 
vail that banished her from sunlight 
and converse, two eyes shone inspir- 
ed, making the broken - hearted Mag- 
dalene a divine enthusiast. 

Something in the distorted express- 
ion of Elizabeth's face brought the pic- 
ture before him. Then he remembered 
that he had seen her only the night 
before, sitting in the same place, and 
had wondered if God's dear angels 
were more beautiful than she; and 
now the moon, but twenty - four hours 
older, should wring his heart with this 
likeness. He could not endure it. 
He rose and went over to her. 

Oh, the false, caricaturing moon and 
gloom! How different she really look- 
ed. Her face wasall crimson with col- 
oring; her lips moist and arched ; the 
curl just lying there like a tangle of 
starlight; the eyes bright and tender. 
But she did not see him. Her thoughts 
were not of him. He, in his unselfish 
love, did not understand this. He 
bent and gathered her in his arms, 
crooning over her like a mother over a 
child. 

“ What is it, Joseph ?” 

“Nothing, nothing, love — only the 
shadow made you look pale and sad. 
Elizabeth, there are times when my 
love for you seems so like idolatry, that 
I fear God will punish me for it.” 
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A month later, and midsummer is 
white and hot; the days are long and 
languid, and the kine stand knee-deep 
in the shallow places of the river. The 
“ Bowl” lies so serene and pure, that 
one looking into its depths can almost 
imagine all Heaven, with its precious 
pavements, pictured there. The moun- 
tains, Jehovah's shadows, stand silent 
sentinels over this pious valley of the 
Housatonic, that has caught a gleam 
from the saintly fire that burned upon 
the altars of Plymouth Rock about 
a century ago. The old conch shell 
that called the philosopher and Christ- 
ian, Jonathan Edwards, to his worship 
with the red man and white, scarcely 
stirred an echo in the hot, still air. 

The little log shop was deserted ; the 
idle drone of the flies was all the music 
within. When Joseph, the carpenter, 
had entered it that morning, he met, 
almost at the door, his now familiar 
visitor, John Ayscough, who greeted 
him— 

*‘Good morning, Joseph; I am ear- 
lier than you, for once. I have been 
down to Ice Glen this hot morning. It 
is like a new world there. The grottoes 
are heavenly in their freshness and 
coolness. Do you never go there?” 

“ Aye, aye, I go there when time of- 
fers. God has piled works of wondrous 
beauty and majesty hereabouts, and it 
is ill- thinking that there can be bad- 
ness in human nature amid such scenes 
as these. One hates to believe in the 
depravity of the heart in the shadow 
of Greylock. But, sir, I must to my 
day's work.” 

* Oh, you are far too industrious, Jo- 
seph.” 

“ Better that than too idle. I've 
been taught by a godly man, my un- 
cle Timothy, that ‘an idle brain is the 
devil's own workshop.’ When he 
found that I did not take to book- 
learning, he set me to work, and I am 
grateful for it.” 

Joseph did not go home to dinner, 
All the time his mind was turning over 
and over one thought. So strong and 
earnest, this grave man, and yet so 
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tender! When he recalled the bright 
eye and pleasant words of his friend, 
his heart warmed toward him. This 
thought that he had been harboring all 
day long, seemed like eating one’s 
bread, and then treacherously plottting 
against him. But, before nightfall, the 
help that he asked for came. These 
words of Divine wisdom rushed unbid- 
den — only by prayer — into his mind, 
and lingered there like a prophecy : 

“For ye are like unto whited sepul- 
chres, which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but are within full of dead 
men's bones and all uncleanness!"" 

« Aye, I will go to this good lady and 
inquire about her friend. If he is a 
good man, no harm can be done, for 
she will not betray me. If he has de- 
ceived us, why, it is time that I know.” 





An hour Joseph spent in that intel- 
lectual “workshop,” Jonathan’ Ed- 
wards’ study, among manuscripts of 
“ Original Sin,” and “ Freedom of the 
Will,” those wonders of reason and 
strength that were to change the think- 
ing of the Christian world. 

When he came out, all things seem- 
ed changed. Storm - clouds, that the 
intense, still heat presaged, had gath- 
ered, and fitful, moaning winds came 
out of their mountain fastnesses, and 
the elms bent, and the laurels shivered. 
Joseph went into his shop and put 
away his tools carefully for the night. 
Oh, such a long, long night as was to 
follow! 

“I'll go to my darling. She shall 
know how he has deceived us. She 
shall know that the Harvard Catalogue 
has no such name as his. She shall 
know that Mrs. Edwards never heard 
of him before, and that the Doctor 
thinks Francis Ayscough has no 
nephew of this description.” 

The wild winds caught at his hair 
and hat as he went out. The clouds 
deepened, and the air grew cold. But 
he saw it and felt it not. His long, 
strong strides were bearing him home 
to Elizabeth. She would be all his 
own once more, 
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“Those happy, happy days before 
this bad man’s shadow lay upon my 
floor! But my child will scorn him 
now!” A heavy roll of thunder shook 
the earth. He quickened his steps. 

The door of his home was closed. 
He opened it, and went in. All was 
orderly and nice; the gloom gave ita 
solemn, unearthly look. He opened 
the back door and looked out. 

“*Lizabeth, dear.” 

Now there was an echo—only an 
echo — in reply, from a background of 
lofty trees. Again he scanned the 
room. On the table a letter lay. He 
took it in his hand; his heart stood 
sull as he opened it; the letters swam 
before him for an instant, then they 
came out clear and brazen. One who 
ran might read. Decades might dawn, 
grow old, and die; but on his poor 
heart every letter was pricked in with 
fire that could not die. 

“ Dear Joseph,” it read, “ 1 am to be 
married. For certain family reasons, 
the one I am to marry wishes it to be 
private. But, dear, he loves me true, 
and | love him. We are going into a 
strange world, and ! am to be a great 
lady. Some day we will send for you. 
And now, farewell. ELIZABETH.” 

That was all! Only a stiletto - stab 
—only a sword - thrust —only a poison- 
puncture where the life-blood ran 
reddest! 

He looked around the room. Noth- 
ing was changed. The mirror hung 
upon the wall; the wide hearth, with 
its little pile of gray ashes; the pot of 
flowers; the singing - bird in the cage ; 
the vine, looking in and nodding at the 
window. He read the letter once 
more. Then he went to the door and 
looked out. But he saw nothing — the 
whole world was formless and void. 
But there was a gathering and bursting 
of great sounds in his ears, as though 
Creation were forming some Titan 
monster— churning up something from 
chaos to make a world again. He 
groped his way back to a chair. Then 
he tried once more to see. Yes, here 
was something; a snowy square of 
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muslin lay upon the floor, with folds in 
it, and shaped, aye, shaped by her 
fair, white shoulders to a woman's gar- 
ment—a ‘kerchief. 

It must be warm with her warmth, 
and sweet with her touch yet. He 
staggered toward and lifted it up. But 
suddenly the noises in his ears ceased, 
and darkness and chaos were one ; and 
he fell prone upon the floor, this 
strong, brave man. 

A strong, brave, godly man_ fell 
down — but would never rise up again 
the same that he had been. 

An hour had passed. There had 
been a storm —thunder, rain, and a 
great wind, There struggled up from 
near the open door a faint, weak, and 
drenched man. It seemed to him 
that the walls of his heart had been 
rent asunder, and that he was bleeding 
to death. The house - place —his sa- 
cred shrine —was desolated. The mir- 
ror lay shattered on the sodden floor; 
the ashes were scattered ; the bird-cage 
broken, and the bird flown; the violet 
and the vine each a ruin, 

An.l Joseph stood up, and beat his 
breast and blasphemed —this man, 
who had walked all his life in close 
communion with his God, ‘Oh, let 
this hand be the one to deal his death- 
blow!’’ And he called down curses, 
such as he had never, never heard in 
his life, upon the betrayer of his sister. 

Tears came at last, and he broke 
down ; calling her by all the loving 
names that he had ever called her by, 
to come back to him; never once 
thinking of her as the selfish deserter 
of one who had been like God to her. 
She was only his betrayed and sorrow- 
doomed darling. When this passion 
was passed, he was too worn to stand. 
He went out and laid down upon the 
broad oaken steps, and looked off into 
the solemn woods and listened. He 
tried to pierce their depths with ear and 
from out 





eye. The moon, shifting 
clouds, gloomed at him. The trees 


bedecked foreheads, 
shapes against the 


thei 
strange 


lifted up 
casting 
swarthy, 


star-sprent) sky; colossal 
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shapes that maddened the watcher’ 
with their symbols and images that 
he could not compass: a cross; a cruel, 
dripping spear; a monument, with 
wreathed, cloud - kissing shaft. And 
the forest was all silent, save the shriek 
of a night - hawk, or the groan of an 
owl. 

Suddenly a new thought struck him, 
and gave him strength to rise up, shiv- 
ering in the damp air. He must save 
her good name. His little world — Aer 
world that she had loved — should 
never brand her on breast or brow! 
Mrs. Edwards, with her fair face and 
fame, least of all, should not suspect 
her shame. He must follow her be- 
fore it was known that she had fled. 
He groped here and there in the room, 
got his little store of money together, 
and made up a_ budget of clothes. 
Every trifle of his sister's was gone but 
the square of muslin. It seemed like 
sacrilege to fold the print of her shoul- 
ders from that, so he left it lying there. 

He locked the door, and went out 
into the night. 

Mrs. Edwards— coming the next 
noon, to tell Joseph of a letter just re- 
ceived from friends in Boston, making 
inquiries for this man by another 
name, in behalf of a lady whom he 
had married there — said to herself: 

“Joseph has done wisely. He has 
taken his little girl away to her friends 
in Providence. He acted like himself 
-—with energy. I am thankful that 
she is saved.” 


And so the wanderings of ’s man 
began. Here and there—frozen by 
winter winds, and burned by summer 
suns. Leagues of travel, and infinite 
desolation behind him; mocking mir- 
ages, and leagues yet before him. At 
first methodical and respectable; at 
last frenzied and hopeless, but ever 
hungering for his darling, and mourn- 
ing his ruined shrine in the wilderness. 

He soon found out all that was to 
be known of this man without a name; 
a libertine, a bigamist, a gambler; a 
petty man, but of great sins, this van- 
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dal who had pillaged his sacred places 
and laid his fair life desolate. 

Thousands of times, at the feverish 
dawning of dreams, s#e came to him, 
and he reached up to her in a panic of 
love. But she fled before him, and he 
pursued. As years passed, he could 
hardly tell, in recalling his life, which 
were the dreams, and which the reality. 
But she never changed. He always 
saw her as she was in his picture the 
night that Satan first entered his Eden. 
He seems doomed never again to know 
He thinks of Ahasuerus, and 
wonders if death will never come. 
Live he does not; die he cannot. 
And always the cry goes up: “God, 
God, spare him for //zs hand to torture 
him out of existence!” 

He haunted the slums, and followed 
the outcasts. He went where misery 
and shame walked hand in hand. He 
watched unceasingly the retreats of the 
penitent. He trod unwearied the 
streets of great cities at night. Patrol- 
men came to know his sad, haggard 
face ; and ofttimes they paused and 
questioned him. But he never an- 
swered. He could not make common 
property of her shame. Alone and 
unaided he would find her, or never 
see her again. 

Once he saw her; another picture 
now to gloom upon his Madonna. Day 
and night, separated by no twilight, 
the blood - red of the woman of Baby- 
lon, beside the saintly white of his ves- 
tal. O, God, so pure in heart, so 
maiden -innocent as this man_ had 
been in his own home in the valley, he 
had come to know every symbol of sin 
now ! 

It was in tawdry Vauxhall — so late 
at night that his little girl in the cabin 
would be dreaming her matin dreams 
at this hour. Joseph was there. The 
light in his sad eyes seemed all burned 
out; the golden of his curls was ruined 
—all faded and grizzled; his clothes 
were worn and homely. The lights 
blinded him. The Phrygian measures 
of the music were like sharp insults to 
His own great, beautiful 


rest. 


his SOTTOMs, 
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voice had died the night that his altars 
were ravaged. He closed his ears now 
to the singing. The fireworks were 
under way; the air was filled with all 
the colors of the rainbow. But he stood 
alone, compassed about by a crowd. 

Suddenly, above every other sound, 
he heard a voice—a laugh; dismal, 
yet with a sweet undertone — “like 
music heard far down in hell!" The 
cold beads of damp stood upon his 
brow. He stepped upon a seat, stood 
up tall, and looked around. A party 
of four were lunching in a box. He 
saw her at last, chained by jewels 
and imprisoned in silks! Could he 
ever lift her up out of such depths — 
his pure Puritan girl? 

Face all burning with rage; great, 
beautiful eyes framed in dark circles, 
with a light far back in them that he 
could not read; the tittle brown hand 
that he had loved so well, with its pink 
nails and baby-dimples, now white 
and thin, and burdened with rings. 
All sad and sin-stained, and with a 
mockery of mirth that was appalling. 
And de — no, Ae was not with her. 

The noises were in his ear again that 
he remembered so well. His heart 
was throbbing like the strokes of a 
smith. He tried to calm himself; he 
would not be mastered. How near 
she was, and yet how far! He tried to 
call her name; but the sound never 
was born. He dashed through the 
crowd, tearing it apart with his hands. 
This was the way to her through the 
maze—no, that! It seemed to him that 
hours were passing —that God's di- 
vine fires in the sky were paling. Great 
Father, where was the star that led the 
wise men in the East? 

All at once armies, with blaring trum- 
pets, seemed to oppose his way to her ; 
and he was fighting with them, hand- 
to-hand, and each man’s little finger 
was stronger than his once brawny 
arm. He heard some one say 
“Crazed!” Then the noises ceased, 
and darkness closed over him. 


’ 


Fifty vears had passed ; a baby cen- 
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tury—the nineteenth —had been born. 
Midsummer lay upon the Western 
world; and midnight looked down 
upon the beautiful town where a Sedg- 
wick is to sleep, and a Hawthorne is to 
write. 

A great copper- colored moon climbs 
the eastern sky. Clouds, sombre and 
threatening, are rolling up from the 
west to meet it, 

An old man — bowed by the burden 
of a long life — walks down the long, 
level street, under the elms. He looks 
neither to the right nor the left. He 
marks no changes here. He sees not 
the red font of light in the east, nor 
the dark altars rising up from the west, 
upon which it shall be sacrificed. His 
dimmed gaze is fixed far off on moun- 
tain heads. Graylock lies before him. 
What are fifty years to him or it? No 
need of a guide—no need to blaze 
one’s way through life with these land- 
marks before one. Grand and dusk, 
they stand sentinel as they stood this 
night fifty years ago. 

He has passed out of the village, 
now, from under the arching elms. 
Ahead of him two trees stand. He 
planted the acorns that grew them; 
but he does not know them. With 
the mountain - cliff still for his guide, 
he pushes toward them. Under their 
canopy the ruins of a house stand. It 
had been built of oaken planks, 
stanch and sure—a small citadel of 
strength. Time has levelled the roof 
and warped the walls. The windows 
have been boarded up, and crevices 
filled. 

The old man looked at it for a mo- 
ment; then he fumbled in his pocket, 
and took from it a key, put it in the 
door, turned it, and the door swung 
back creaking, and he entered. The 
moon coming in made a long, white 
sheen on the floor, as it had done fifty 
years before. The little mirror lay 
there shattered; the cupboard door 
was gone, and fragments of china lay 
scattered about; a pewter platter, tar- 
nished and bent upon itself, was among 
them. 
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And there, on the floor, lay a bit 
of stained and moulded muslin, shaped, 
aye, vet shaped, by a woman's fair 
shoulders ! 

But what had hidden the moon, that 
the room so suddenly darkened? The 
old man turned toward the door, and 
there — just w-thin it— stood another 
old man. The two stood and gazed at 
each other; and a strange contrast 
they made. The one, bent and totter- 
ing, but with a wholesome face and 
snow-white beard and hair, with a tat- 
tered, but cleanly, suit of Revolutionary 
clothes. The other was weazen-visaged, 
with chin and nose almost meeting, 
grizzled hair, and with the soiled and 
decayed garments of a courtier of 
Louis XVI.—a part of them of such a 


* dirty scarlet that it might have been a 


stain from /a guillotine. 

He gazed at the first old man witha 
leer. But they advanced toward each 
other, and stood face to face in the 
desolated room. 

“If 1 knew your name, I would call 
you by it— dog, Ayscough.” 

“Who calls that name?” 

“T call it — Joseph, the carpenter.” 

“And how know you it to be mine?” 

“Ttis not yours. You never hada 
name. Bah! if you had been dead 
and buraing in Hades a_ thousand 
years, and one grain of your ashes 
should go past me on the gale, I'd 
know the cursed thing. I have lived 
past my three-score and ten for this 
meeting. See, I grow strong, now 
vengeance is so near!’ 

“But I came to this place to die. 
You cannot hurt me. Phantoms have 
waylaid me all my life through, and 
have drawn me hither at last. I am 


old. The gates of death are already 
turning. I look into the blackness 
beyond.” 


“Before you enter in, tell me of 
Elizabeth,” 

Elizabeth ?” and the feeble old man 
raised his shadowy hand and tapped 
his forehead, ‘“ Elizabeth ?-—aye, I 
remember now. ‘The gods loved her; 
she died young.” 
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“So she is dead?” 

“Dead! Did you think so frail a 
thing as she could live a thousand 
years, as you and I have done?” 

“When and where did she die ?” 

“By the guillotine, when exe life 
was but asa spark that flies upwards. 
No, it was ze¢ Elizabeth who died by 
the guillotine; it was a fairer than she! 
I remember it all now. If you are Jo- 
seph, she was falser to me than to 
thee, man. I loved her! I tied my 
heart to her. I forsook all others and 
clove unto her. But she left me for a 
richer man. I followed up and down 
the world like a dog.” 


“Then two men_ followed _ her. 
Strange that our shadows never 


crossed !"" 

“Crossing the Channel once, with a 
new lover, she was drowned. I saw 
her go down all decked out in brave 
apparel. She lifted her hand to me 
for help. I saw a ruby that I had 
given her burning upon her finger. 
The last sound that she heard before 
the water closed over her was my 
laugh!” 

«So, twice you murdered her. Once 
—my Puritan; and once — what you 
had made her.” 

But he could not strike the blow here, 
where her blameless feet had trodden, 
He turned and went out, and stood in 
the weed- grown path. The other fol- 
lowed him. The great, driving masses 
of black clouds had covered the moon ; 
the thunder was bellowing among the 
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rocky cliffs, and the lightning shone 
upon gleaming, tortuous yiver, and 
fretted, white-capped lake; and all 
the beautiful culture of village and val- 
ley lay pictured in the throbs of vivid 
light before these two old men. But 
they saw it not. They were of the 
past. Nothing was real to them but 
the shattered shrine in the house-place, 
and the light that had gone out fifty 
years ago. 

All at once the winds lulled; not 
even a still, small voice was heard; the 
thunder ceased —all was silent and 
black as the tomb. Then came a vivid 
flash, a deafening crash, and the storm 
broke! 


At dawn people came down from the 
village in flocks to see the last of the 
hovel that had stood for sixty years, 
but had been smitten at last by God's 
fires. The two trees were each cleaved 
through the heart from branch to root ; 
and under their shadows, for the morn-~* 
ing had broken fair, two old, old men 
lay dead, side by side. 

One was weazened and distorted, 
and scathed by fire; the other had 
grown so fair and placid, that old peo- 
ple bending over him started up with 
cries, and said toeach other: ‘ Yes, 
yes. Do you not see? Young Joseph 
Woodbridge, the carpenter, has come 
home without his sister. We saved 
his cottage for him through all these 
years, and he has taken possession at 
last!" 


Matilda M. Turner. 
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()* tranquil tides afar lie isles of summer, 
Where shine serene, mantled in tropic calm. 
Olive, magnolia, palm ; 


\long whose shores the billows lapsing murmur 


Their glad immortal psalm. 


Yet were these, fair, the radiant sunlight gilding, 

Out of the deeps, where slimy creatures stray — 
Out of the briny spray 

Slowly, through long uncounted years, upbuilding 


Into the light of day. 


So erst my heart in seas of foregone anguish 
Sunken too deep for plummet - line of hope. 
Striving 


~» 


did faint and grope, 
Ages on ages, and, despairing, languish, 


> 


And with all monsters cope ; 


Qr rising thence, through oft alternate burning, 
\nd glacier - grinding, as the cycles run, 
Or fiercer strife anon 
Of earthquake - shock, yearned with a deathless yearnin 


‘Toward love's transcendent sun ; 


Stull, ever of some fateful force the urgence, 
Confessed, like all things fair that upward erow 
Out of the dark below, 
The admonition of a fair emergence, 


And of the morning vlow 4 


Phe vision of a bright supernal yonder, 
OF verdured vales with harvest fields along. 
Where happy gleaners throng ; 
Of flowery groves where spicy breezes wander, 


And jubilant with song. 


At length through thee, O Friend ! © Spirit tender ! 
() best beloved! out of the years forlorn 
My darkened soul is born — 
Out of the deeps into the sapphire splendor 


Of a transcendent morn. 


l.ike to new world through purple ether taking 
Its.joyous way, wedded with orb sublime ; 
While love’s immortal chime 
And matin - songs the ravished stars are waking. 


\s in creation’s pring 


Now, 
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Lit with the light divine, there lies a glory 


On all the land, that far anen is seen 


Enrobed in living green — 


More marvellous the zephyr’s whispered story 


Of beauty yet unseen. 


While all the day the billow’s lips are pressing 


The golden sands with murmur of delight — 


Kisses that may requite 


Love infinite — repay the priceless blessing 


Precious, of life and light. 


And oh! more fair than crowned the summers olden, 


Along the hills, late lifted from the brine, 


May fragrant garlands twine ; 


In Autumn - suns all luscious fruits hang golden, 


And purple clusters shine. 


Of rarer harvests — other seasons bringing — 


The ripened sheaves may joyous reapers reap ; 


Or festal seasons keep, 


Resting beneath the shining palms upspringing 


Along life’s tranquil deep. 


TWENTY YARDS 


HIS is not a discussion of the 
Woman Question. Its confines 


are women’s extravagance in dress, on 
one hand, and the higher education of 
women, on the other. The conserva- 
tive reader need not be deterred by an 
apprehension of the suffrage plea ; and 
he, or she, who sees the Woman (ues- 
tion radically —who constantly be- 
holds in the remote—and_ impossible 
—future a revolution undoing nature 
and wiping out Divine Statutes—a revo- 
lution that is to demonstrate the supe- 
riority of a little class of mad _ theorists 
over God, and—hardly less amazingly— 
over Matter, such a mind will not be in- 
dignant with an attempt to show that 
somewhat of radicalism may be urgent- 
ly demanded, in adjusting the privi- 
leges of women to the rights of men. 

Ministers do not often say very sen- 
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OF THE 


BR. Hathaway. 


LATE PANIC. 

sible things on practical subjects. There 
is no time, and little room, for robust, 
and trenchant thought in 
speculative theology, that includes 
banking and stock speculations. In 
handling the late panic, the evangel- 
ical pulpits issued from their legal ten- 


vigorous 


der reserve a curious sort of currency, 
with a Scripture text in its face, its back 
green, intended to be the religious les- 
son on the causes, the nature, and the 
consequences of financial 
The spectacle they presented may be 
illustrated by an imaginary parallel. 
If a convention of gamblers held an 
active professional convention in the 
Chicago Exposition building, and that 
beautiful structure were to tremble and 
totter and fall, burying the multitude 
of criminals in its ruins, the ministers 
should proceed to make sermons on 


tempests. 











the principles of architecture, taking 
for their text the psalm verse: ‘ Azs? 
Dominus edificaverit domum, in va- 
no laboraverunt gui edificant eam,” 
Unless the Lord build the house, in 
vain do the—contractors worry. The 
reverend speakers should enlarge, then, 
on the universality of architecture — 
civil, military, and naval — on the ten- 
dency of mankind to live—in sim- 
ple truth, to live in houses; and the 
various kinds of these —their cost, 
with and without basements, the ap- 
propriate furnishings, the harmony to 
be observed between carpets and fres- 
coes, and the unity of the upholstery 
with the style of the exterior, including 
the pattern of the fence - pickets; all 
this should be detailed with the dignity 
and force inseparable from the office 
of a modern apostle. The more learned 
might enter into a succinct history of 
architecture. There were the pyramids 
of Egypt and of Mexico, the cairns 
of Britain. Following these, perhaps 
cotemporaneous with them, the Druid 
ical temples, the dolmens of Brittany, 
the fortifications of Mycenz, and the 
mounds of Arizona and Central Amer- 
ica. ‘Then the simple Doric pillar, and 
the multiform varieties of styles with 
which imagination and luxury have 
adorned religion and beautified the 
public places and the woods — the dis- 
tinctions being properly noted among 
entablatures, colonnades, cornices, and 
capitals. This could be amplitied suf- 
ficiently to occupy all but the final five 
minutes of the discourse; and the Word 
of God might be alluded to with gloves 
on, during this fza/e. The sin of gam- 
bling should form no portion whatever 
of the discourse, precisely as the sins 
which induced the panic, and the di- 
rect lesson of simplicity of life to be 
derived from its consequences, formed 
no part of the discourses of these rev- 
erend gentlemen on that very recent 
event. 

One of this class was exceptional in 
what he said. He walked through his 
Sunday-school, reflecting on the panic, 
and observed that the children were 
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attired in satins and laces and silks; 
and he uttered in his sermon the re- 
flection that this observation 
* These children are taught nothing of 
the virtue of self-denial."’ The little 
girls whom he saw before him are to 
be the young ladies, the wives, the 
mothers of his church ; gaudy millin- 
ers’ miniatures of all the Sunday- 
schools are to become the women of 
all the churches, while these churches 
last. Few of them have the faintest 
perception of the virtue of self - denial. 

Jay Cooke himself will not dissuade 
us that self - denial is at the bottom of 
the panic. No need of financial per- 
mutations to prove this. Every man 
knows it, in his own breast; every 
woman, in hers. Extravagance caus- 
ed the panic. Women’s extravagance 
bears a large portion of the responsi- 
bility, and men are ready enough to 
tell their wives so, and fathers and 
mothers to tell their daughters. Let 
those who cry out— now that the roof 
has fallen —ask themselves whethe: 
this extravagance of women is not an 


gave: 


effect, instead of a cause. Are not 
women just what men have made 
them ? 


They are. 

Women attire themselves gorgeously 
because men demand that they shall 
do so. This demand does not consist 
of an injunction to spend money. It 
comes upon woman in the require- 
ments of society, in the obligations of 
tradition, in the necessities of sex. The 
moditications of fashions are as irre- 
sistible by women, as that sex is now 
socially placed, as the incoming tide 
is irresistible by the sand on the beach. 
Men make the fashions; men manu- 
facture them ; men indorse their patron- 
age and purchase, after manufacture ; 
and the great bulk of men not engaged 
in evolving bonnet-frames, and cutting 
dresses, and shipping the models and 
the new materials to*the four corners 
of the universe, are as abjectly slavish 
to women's adoption of the new ca- 
prices as are women themselves. 

The men who contrive fashions desire 








merely to make money. The men 
whose united opinion compels women 
to patronize these contrivances, are 
aware that each succeeding season ne- 
cessitates the spending of more money 
than common sense approves, or the 
profits of the year’s business justify; 
yet the majority of these men will 
spend the money, for two reasons: 

1. Because they want their wives and 
daughters to look as well as other 
men's wives and daughters. 

2. Because they know that, as society 
is constituted, the majority of women 
hold their rank solely by the expendi- 
ture of money. Men have made so- 
ciety. 

“ Halt, now!” cries the indignant 
father ; “ let us unmake society." Very 
well, let us. How? ‘Time cannot be 
annihilated. Women must have occu- 
pation as well as men. ‘There are 
twenty - four hours for her, as well as 
for the sex whom a kind Providence 
and society permit to be daily employed 
in active, honorable work— work that 
satisfies the brain, that fills the mind 
to repletion, and keeps the faculties 
and the hands busy. Suppose men 
did not work during the day, what is 
to prevent them from becoming the 
frivolous, fashionable fools, that idle, 
women are? We halt 
again! Women should not be idle; 
need not be uneducated. Very true. 
But men are responsible for the idle- 
and they have insisted on the 
uneducation. Men have had the mold 
in their hands since the creation. God 
made men, and men have made the 
mold and women. It is, as Milton 
said, ‘* He, for God only; she, for God 
in him;"’ and quoted the Scriptures : 
“ Man is the image and glory of God; 
she is the glory of the man "’ —if she 
be any glory unto him, 

The idleness and uneducation of 
women are directly the result of a sex 
policy; that policy, begun by men; 
handed down, maintained and _per- 
sisted in by men. They have com- 
pelled her to be idle ; they have refused 
her education. If she work, they frown, 


uneducated 


ness; 
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and cast her out of —God help us! — 
out of “society!’’ If she ask for 
higher education, they turn the key in 
the college gate, and one President 
says, ‘‘ You are not strong enough ;” 
and another writes, ‘‘ Education would 
unfit you to be wives and mothers * — 
as if mothers’ ignorance were an es- 
sential quality in milk for babes! And 
another gravely argues that it is a viola- 
tion of religion, as if God's religion for 
woman includes faith only, and He 
shall admit her to salvation in propor- 
tion as she shall lack reason! The 
time is that women cry out against the 
uneducation and the idleness which 
men have imposed upon the sex by or- 
dinance. The time is that panic comes 
and men trace it to women’s extrava- 
gance, and trace that extravagance to 
idleness and uneducation, and men 
reproach women for that vice and this 
fault. But who is responsible? There 
is not active work for all women to do; 
it is not desirable or necessary that all 
young women should go out into the 
world and work. 

Now, we halt again. All 
men do not go into the world and 
work, What is with a son 
who does not need to go into em- 
ployment at sixteen? He is sent to 
college. What is done with a daughter 
at the same time? She is sent into 
society! A young woman's education 
is completed just when a young man's 
begins! The young men come home 


young 


done 


mentally robust, intellectually arro- 
gant. They patronize their sisters, 


and other young men's sisters, They 
are certain women are unable to bear 
the labor of college education, They 
are convinced that higher education 
for women, is against the spirit of 
Christianity! They laugh at women's 
weaknesses; they sneer at intellectual 
inferiority ; they denounce her extrava- 
gance in dress, while insisting on it; 
and they publicly insult and defame 
the few ultra women who dare tell these 
undeniable truths on stolen rostrums; 
and whose lives, upright, self - sacri- 
ficing, honorable, and pure as the 
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snow falling from heaven, are living 
and eloquent illustrations that women 
need not be idle, may not be unedu- 
cated. While the sons have been away 
at college, acquiring the dogmatism of 
sex, amid the rest of their learning, 
what have the daughters been doing? 
What men demand of them — learning 
the profession of extravagance, mak- 
ing of themselves birds of gorgeous 
plumage, with a proper regard to keep- 
ing their throats closed, because the 
voices of women are offensive to man’s 
public ear. All the birds applaud the 
peacock’s plumes, but they unite in a 
request that the lovely creature remain 
silent. 

The proposition that women have 
nothing to say worth saying, is proved 
by prohibiting her from saying any- 
thing. The proposition that she is not 
capable of college training is demon- 
strated by keeping her out of college. 
The proposition that she is inferior to 
man intellectually, is established by 
throwing a challenge in her face, and 
then refusing to choose weapons or ap- 
point a place of meeting. ‘ It comes 
to this: having by force taken posses- 
sion of the means of education, men 
turn to cast shame on women that they 
are left outside,’ says the Westmin- 
ster Review. 

The late panic is a practical and 
pointed discourse on this question of 
better education for girls. Men have 
the issue in their own hands, Shall 
young ladies be passed through the so- 
ciety-gate into the domain of personal 
extravagance which has done its great 
work in producing the panic, and be 
contined in the curriculum of useless- 
ness, of dissipation, of money - spend- 
ing, of novel-reading, of bonnet- 
studying, of contemptible worthless- 
ness for men's wives, and mothers of 
children who will not be born with sil- 
ver spoons in their mouths? Or shall 
the years from sixteen to twenty - three 
and four be devoted to school-work, to 
science, language and literature ;. to 
mathematics, which make a woman 
practical and teach her to count pen- 
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nies ; to music and the arts, which ren- 
der her agreeable and graceful ; to lit- 
erature, whose beneficence will so sur- 
round her later life that she will not 
waste unnecessary time on dress - mak- 
ers and novel- factors. Shall a young 
girl be made an educated,useful woman, 
or a frivolous, extravagant woman ? 
Shall she be brought up to thoughtful- 
ness and modesty and self-denial, or 
will fathers persist in making a walking 
show - window of her, to her ruin and 
his ? 

The question of expense cannot be 
raised. It will cost one-fourth the sum 
to send a girl to school, from sixteen to 
twenty-three, that dresses a young lady 
in society during that time. The ques- 
tion of marriage is not pertinent. 
American women are not ready to be 
married under twenty - five. It is non- 
sense to say that she should be learning 
housekeeping There is nothing in do- 
mestic work that an educated woman 
will not learn in a month. The ques- 
tion of religion retires, blushing. 

Science is pure and holy; society is 
not. Class - recitations are better than 
balls, and philosophy is more modest 
than flirting. The question of health 
is settled. Study, properly conducted, 
is invigorating and delightful; are the 
dissipations of young ladies’ fashion- 
able life? 

When they have finished these years 
of study, what then? Marriage, for 
those that married. Will 
they make inferior wives because they 


are to be 


are educated, honorable, high-minded, 
tender and loving? they 
have spent the young years of their 
womanhood in study, instead of in ex- 
travagance of dress, in intellectual de- 
velopment and strengthening of body 
instead of in a waste of mind and 
heart and body? Will not gentle, 
strong, and intelligent women bring 
forth stronger, fairer, and brighter chil- 
dren than they whose heads are with- 
out thought, whose hearts are selfish 
from frivolity and gratification; whose 
physical strength has been 
away ; or they whose heads are thick, 


Because 


wasted 














and whose tongues are coarse and 
whose hands are heavy with the brutal- 
ity of ignorance? What is there about 
the intelligence and _ nobility and 
strength and devotion of man that is 
not true about the intelligence and love 
and fidelity of woman ? 

Teaching, and the other professions, 
trades and occupations, for those who 
do not marry. All women are not call- 
ed to the marriage state. This is on no 
less respected an authority than St. 
Paul. Nor does he relegate to the con- 
vents those who do not marry. The 
wants of the world to be best filled by 
unmarried women are not limited to the 
convents. There is a pressing need of 
educated women for heads of estab- 
lishments in which large numbers of 
young girls are employed. Educated 
women only can secure these places, 
and the safety of thousands of their sex 
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YT OT far from where now stands 
N the famous Ocean House, in the 
old Bay State, once stood what was 
known as the “ Brown Tavern.” This 
little inn was kept by the father of 
Susie Banks, the heroine of my story. 
At the time when she is first presented 
to the reader, Susie was in her sixteenth 
year, tall, graceful, with large blue 
eyes, that served, by their liquid light, 
to show off to the best advantage the 
marvellously fair complexion of their 
owner; hair brown, curly, and of 
silken softness. Susie was, indeed, 
beautiful ; and her easy, winning man- 
ners served as a fit setting for so rare 
a picture of female loveliness. She 
had been left much to herself and the 
company of her own thoughts; and 
living, as she had been, on that rude 
beach all these years of her life, one 
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will soon be dependent upon the accom- 
plishment of this necessary change. 
Only few women will go into the pro- 
fessions; but it is theirright. ‘“ Wo- 
man’s work is circumscribed by her 
physical powers ; man’s is not. There- 
fore, in all things, a woman can do as 
well as a man (and, of course, in all 
those which she can do better), the 
preference should be given to her,” 
says the “ Catholic World,” an excel- 
lent authority, also. 

Forty yards make a young woman's 
dress for the parlor now. Twenty 
would answer quite as well, if men 
agreed to think so, and young women's 
minds were so sufficiently occupied 
with better thought that they will not 
have time to put on twenty yards more. 
Good taste would be benefited by the 
change; so would the finances of the 
country. 

Margaret F. Buchanan. 
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might almost say a boat had been her 
principal home. Yet, her native mod- 
esty, combined with tine feelings, and 
sound common sense, invested Susie 
with a charm which many a city belle 
might have envied, 

About this time, a young man by the 
name of Frank Allison came to spend 
a few weeks at the tavern, and enjoy 
the quiet and the cool sea- breeze. It 
was no unusual thing for opulent and 
cultivated persons to avail themselves 
of the hospitable resources of this re- 
tired inn ; nor did the fact that he was 
reputed to be the son of a very wealthy 
Louisiana planter give to the new- 
comer the slightest degree of interest 
in the eyes of the fair Susie. She met 
him with the same indifference she had 
felt and showr. toward those who had 
been there before him. But, as time 
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wore on, she became somewhat im- 
pressed with his pleasant ways; and in 
three weeks from the day on which he 
was installed as a member of the 
household, Susie and Frank were quite 
good friends. They spent hours wan- 
dering along the beach, gathering 
shells, or such curiosities as pleased 
their fancy; and so the summer 
waned, and soon young Allison must 
take his departure for his Southern 
home. Absorbed in the pleasures 
which his stay yielded, Susie had not 
given a moment's thought to the proba- 
ble parting, and she was somewhat 
surprised, when strolling along the 
beach in Frank's company, one bright 
September morning, to find him 
moody and absent- minded. She ral- 
lied him upon his lack of spirits ; but 
not until they had reached a smooth, 
mossy rock, which, shaded by a pro- 
jecting cliff, had often afforded them a 
delightful resting-place, did he explain 
to her the cause of his silence; then, 
taking her little white hand in his own, 
he said : 

“T must leave you to - morrow, 
and go back to my lonely home. 
How dreary the hours will be after 
these, made sacred by your society! 
My stay here has robbed me of my in- 
terest in other places, and, Miss Susie, 
I] cannot be contented as I have been.”’ 

At the mention of her name she 
started, and their glances met. What 
volumes were revealed in that single 
look! Each felt that there was some- 
thing which must be said to the other. 
Frank continued: “ Susie, will you not 
go there with me sometime ?”’ 

She was not expecting the question ; 
what reply could she make? Frank 
Allison was all her love could ask for, 
but what would his father say if he 
should take to his home a poor North- 
ern bride? She could not stand the 


ordeal of a meeting with proud 
strangers, who would have a rela- 


tive’s right to criticise her. Scoffs and 
sneers were a fearful possibility. Then, 
too, there was her own loved parent, 
the only one whose care she had ever 
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known ; could she leave him? No, no; 
it must not be. 

Susie had no recollection of her 
mother, nor had she heard her name 
mentioned, except at long intervals. 
She could only visit the grave which had 
been pointed out to her down near the 
shore, and there drop unavailing tears 
for the sympathy her girlish heart 
craved, and which she felt a mother 
alone could have given. Often she 


tried to imagine how that mother 
looked when living. Was she like 


her? Why had no one ever told her 
about her mother? Frank's question 
seemed to bring her whole life in re- 
view, and she knew she must tell him 
all — the duty which claimed her, the 
thoughts which oppressed her, It cost 
a hard struggle ; but she knew she was 
right, and she answered him calmly : 

**No, Frank, I cannot be your wife. 
You must forget the past. Let me be 
to you ever your best friend; that I will 
always be."”  Susie’s answer was com- 
monplace, because it was natural. 

It was now Frank's turn to be sur- 
prised. He knew she loved him: her 
blushes, her faltering lips, and down- 
cast looks assured him of that. Why, 
then, this refusal? Few girls would 
have looked at the matter in this light. 
He did not urge her to accept him, but 
said : 

“Susie, think of my proposal, and 
if, at the end of one year, you can 
consent, I will come and claim you.” 

They walked to the house in silence. 

He set about preparing for his jour- 
ney, and Susie sought her room, to 
commune with her own heart, think 
over the events of the past, and vaguely 
wonder what the future had in store 
for her. Morning found them again 
at their usual place of meeting. Susie 
was there first, and seating herself she 
dropped her head upon her hand, and 
was soon lost in deep thought. Thus 
Frank discovered her, and placing his 
hand on her head, he said : 

* Well, Susie, you are here first.” 

The touch and the tender tone 

brought her back to the world of 
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reality ; and lifting her mild blue eyes 
to his gaze, she said: 

“1 am sorry I cannot say the words 
you wish me to; if it were possible, I 
would do so.” 

“Think it over darling,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘and if at any time you wish 
me to come to you, I will do so, I 
would gladly stay with you longer 
now, but the train leaves at one 
o'clock, and I must hasten to meet it. 
Perhaps I have said more than I ought 
to have said to you now; but I could 
not go away without telling you how 
dearly I love you; and | hope you will 
do what you think for your happiness 
in the future.” 

Taking her hand, he pressed it to 
his lips and whispered a sad “ good- 
bye.” She did not withdraw her 
hand, but seemed to want to say some- 
thing which her lips refused to utter; 
and thus they parted. All this was 
very sensible and simple. It was love- 
talk of the old kind. But then it was 
earnest, indeed. 

Frank was gone. Life, which hith- 
erto was a pleasing matter of course, 
came suddenly to be a sweet, sad, 
strange surprise. Returning with slow 
step to her home, she sought to 
forget her loneliness in the perform- 
ance of her daily tasks; but finally, 
vielding to her aching heart, she put 
on her bonnet and left the house, to 
visit that low mound where, over the 
ashes of her dead mother, she had so 
often poured forth her sorrows, and 
murmured prayers for strength from 
above. And here we wili leave her, 
while we take a glance at the home of 
Frank Allison. 

Near a small lake in the southern 
part of Lousiana, stands the mansion 
of Robert Allison. It is, like the most 
of the old Spanish buildings, made of 
stone, and has two wings. An ancient 
place, it was once owned by one of 
the wealthiest families of the South. 
Frank has not yet arrived, but is ex- 
pected on the next train, and all is in 
readiness to receive him: gay crowds 
are walking to and fro in the spacious 
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grounds, and the carriage is in waiting 
to convey him from the depot at the 
proper time. At last it departs, and 
soon Frank is restored to his friends, 
who greet him warmly after his four 
months’ absence. Buthe did not seem 
like the Frank of old times. There was 
a look of sadness on his face which 
none who had _ known him six months 
previous could fail to notice; and 
though he returned the cordial greet- 
ings of his friends, his eye seemed to 
wander over the crowd, as if still in 
search of one who was not there. 
When the company retired, Frank 
bade his sister good-night, and went to 
his room — but not to sleep. Although 
tired after his long journey, he could 
not seek relief in slumber until he had 
first written to her who, in the far 
North, was thinking of him. 

Susie remained melancholy for 
hours at her shrine — the lone grave — 
with clasped hands, and mind filled 
with mingling thoughts of the living 
andthedead She sat there, as one who 
had lost all hope in the world, until the 
sound of the far-off bell warned her 
of the flight of time, and she arose to 
return to her home. Arrived there, all 
seemed as cheerless as before. In her 
own room she found many little trifles 
which reminded her of Frank; and she 
gathered them, one by one, and placed 
them in the bureau, that the sight 
of them might not constantly recall 
thoughts which were burdensome as well 
as sweet. She went to the little parlor. 
The keys of the piano, as she struck 
them, seemed to create a sound which 
died away within itself. She left this 
place, and sat down by her father's 
side, and leaned her head upon his 
shoulder. The old man smoothed 
down the curling tresses, saying : 

“Is my child sick to-night?” 

This brought the tears to her eyes. 
Brushing them away hastily, she 
told him all. He listened to her story, 
and then asked : 

“Child, why did you allow yourself 
to become so much attached to that 
man? His father was once my bitter- 
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est enemy; and for no other reason 
than because I loved your mother. 
My wife was sister to Frank Allison's 
father.” 

This news astonished Susie: Was 
Frank her own cowséz, and she had not 
known it? 

“Why did you not tell me of this 
before ?”’ 

“Child, I did not know it myself 
until his departure to-day. Truly, the 
name was bitterly familiar; but Rob- 
ert Allison was in England the last I 
knew of him; and I was surprised to 
learn of hisreturn. I am glad you did 
not answer his question affirmatively. 
Allison is a proud man, and has no 
heart; and if his son is like him, I pray 
God to save my child from so wild a 
choice. Yet, I will not be severe in 
my judgment of Frank; he may be 
like your mother. I even saw the re- 
semblance and could not but love the 
youngster myself, but imputed it to the 
delusion of officious imagination.” 

“Pa, you have never told me much 
about my mother ; will you not tell me 
of her some time? [| never wanted 
to hear her history so much as now, | 
have visited her grave, but it seems as 
if she had been very near to me of 
late.” 

The father was called to attend to 
some business, and Susie did not see 
him again until she met him at the 
breakfast table the following morning. 
No allusion was made to their late con- 
versation. When the repast was finish- 
ed the old man went to his library, and 
Susie engaged in her labor of arrang- 
ing things for the coming day, which 
was Sunday. After this she went to 
her father’s room. She found him 
looking over some old papers. When 
he had found what he was evidently 
searching for, he turned to Susie, and 
said : 

“Here is the letter which was sent 
to me while I was in France. Read it. 
It will tell you of your mother’s death 
and burial.” 

“Pa, were you not at home when 
my mother died ?” 
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* Read, and you will see.”’ 

She did as she was bidden. 
the letter, she said: 

‘*Have you ever seen uncle Robert 
since ?”’ 

“ No, I have not.”’ 

‘| think this a strange, unsatisfacto- 
ry letter. He does not mention her 
complaint, nor state how long she was 
ill. Pa, will you not have her body 
taken up, and laid under the elm tree, 
at the foot of the garden ?”’ 

“I do not know, dear. You were 
but one year old at the time of her 
death, and her present has 
been hallowed by your life-long tears 
—and mine. It is holier ground than 
that under the elm. No, my dear,” 
said he, with singular agitation. 

Leaving Susie, the old man put on 
his hat and made his way to the grave. 
A new idea seemed to have taken pos- 
session of his mind; or, rather, thoughts 
awakened which seemed, like the fan- 
cies of a dream, to have been brooded 
in hours gone by. What if his wife 
were living! Could she have been 
hidden, or conveyed to some distant 
land ? 

Mr. Banks could not rid himself of 
the fancies which had taken new hold 
of his brain, and he employed a man 
to remove the remains of the dead. 

The man dug to what he thought 
the required depth. Finding no cof- 
fin, he dropped his spade and ran to 


Closing 


grave 


the house, exclaiming : 

“T cannot find it! 
there has been any coffin there!" 

This did not seem to surprise the 
old man. He had thought over the 
equivocal wording of the letter, and 
how even the unsuspecting Susie had 
been chilled by its tone. Then he 
had remembered that circumstances 
which had countenanced the letter had 
afterwards turned outuntrue. He had 
been shocked when this reflection first 
struck him, and its force remained. He 
did not believe his wife had been buried 
there, although he had never really 
doubted it before. But where should he 
search for her, if living, or how gain a 
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knowledge of what had been her fate ? 
Could her brother Robert know aught of 
her whereabouts ? 

He did not impart all his suspicions 
to Susie; but they talked earnestly over 
the sad affair, and failing to arrive at 
any plan of gaining tidings of the 
long-lost wife and mother, save, per- 
haps, a fondness quickened by the 
mutual confidence which had been ex- 
changed by father and daughter, all 
things moved on as before. 

Meantime, Frank Allison passed 
many lonely hours in his stately home. 
Once, taking his station before an old, 
picture recently placed on the wall, 
he gazed for hours. He drew his hand 
across his brow, as if to fasten the chain 
of thought which was darkly tormenting 
him; then, seized with a sudden im- 
pulse, he sprang to his feet, and tak- 
ing a bunch of keys which were hang 
ing in an adjoining apartment, he start- 
ed for an old tenement under the hill, 
about a mile distant from his home. 
Knocking at the outer door, he was ad- 
mitted by the same old hag who had 
stood guard over the portals of this lone 
retreat when he visited it ten years be- 
fore. She seemed at a loss to account 
for young Allison’s sudden appearance 
at the forbidden house. However, her 
conduct did not move him from his 
purpose. He crossed the room and 
applied a key from among the num- 
ber brought with him to the lock 
of a door, and as it opened to his turn, 
he entered, and found himself in the 
presence of an emaciated figure, which 
he was satisfied could be no other than 
the original of the picture which had 
so timely claimed his attention. Beauti- 
ful, despite the lines of anguish traced on 
her fair brow, and the subdued look of 
the lustrous eyes, she sat there rocking, 
like one trying to hurry the motion of 
the wheels of time, and hardly noticed 
his entrance, supposing, no doubt, it 
was the woman who acted in the capa- 
city of her seefer. Advancing, Frank 
asked, in hurried, anxious tones: 

“Woman, what is your name ?” 

She replied in a calm voice; and 
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the name given proved that she was 
his father’s only sister! But why was 
she here? or for what reason had she 
been so long immured in_ solitude ? 
Had she given the name which she 
had once borne —/er name — how 
would Frank have marvelled! That 
title she had long since renounced. 
Her husband had been false to his 
promises ; had left her to a cruel fate ; 
why should she cling to an empty 
name ? 

Frank sat down and _ conversed 
with his newly- discovered aunt, with 
horror. She told him how had 
been held a prisoner; then, overcome 
by her emotions, she cried out : 

“What have they done with my 
child? 

The mystery deepened ; and Frank 
grew more astonished at the evidence 
of his own senses, at every word she 
uttered. His father—a wretch. His 
victim's child. Her own strangely 
striking resemblance to the remote girl 
he loved. He inquired : 

“ Have you a husband ? 

‘No; they say he was not true to 
me ; that he had another wife in sunny 
France. Oh, Daniel Banks! why did 
you never come back? You told me 
you would return in two months; and 
I was so sick they took my child from 
me, and said I must come here and 
stay until I was better. They will not 
let me go back to my child—if still liv- 
ing —and here | must die. I was not 
to blame for loving Daniel Banks. He 
was poor, but he was good and kind to 
me. They sent him off, and he never 
came back! O, my Susie! more than 
sixteen years ago, you were torn from 
my arms!” 

Frank had learned enough —the 
name of Banks; the picture; Susie's 
age. His plan was quickly formed; 
mother and daughter should be restored 
to each other. His father was to leave 
home in a few days, bound for the old 
world ; he would wait his departure, and 
then he would again go North on — 
how unlooked - for a mission ! 

In a week all was in readiness; and 


she 


” 
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bidding the coachman to meet him at 
the old house, he again set forth with 
the bunch of keys, this time hoping to 
restore to freedom and happiness one 
whom he knew now to have been foul- 
ly wronged. He entered the house 
unbidden, and proceeded at once to 
the door of the room where he had 
met his aunt before. The key turned 
in the lock, but— the room was emp- 
ty! Another door was tried, with the 
sume success. Only one other apart- 
ment remained. Here he found her; 
and he soon explained to her that he 
had come to release her. She seemed 
to doubt him ; but when he mentioned 
her child, she consented, and in a 
short time she was ready to accompany 
him. 

Let us proceed before them. It is 
late; the moon is just rising, and all 
is quiet at the old inn. But there is 
some one sitting at one of the win- 
dows: it is Susie. She has to-day 
received a letter from Frank, saying he 
would be there on the morrow. Was 
she doomed to pass through another 
parting like their last? She hoped not. 
But she was so startled by the unex- 
pected news that she could not sleep ; 
and when, at early dawn, she fell into 
a broken slumber, her dreams were of 
her mother; and she awoke to tind the 
sun shining brightly, and hurried to 
dress herself, for she had much to do 
ere the coming of thetrain. Could she 
meet Frank as of old? She would try. 

Soon the hack was seen wending its 
way up the hill, and Susie nerved her- 
self for the meeting. 

Mr. Banks was at the door to wel- 
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come his guest; but see — he trembles 
and falls, when he beholds the veiled 
lady whom Frank assisted from the 
carriage! He was conveyed to the 
parlor, and efforts were made to restore 
him to consciousness ; but the lady re- 
tused to leave his side. She was once 
more with her husband, and she would 
cling to him now. When reason re- 
turned, the couple held a brief conver- 
sation, and in a few minutes the sepa 
ration of years was explained. The 
silent witnesses of this scene instinct- 
ively withdrew. Ere long, husband 
and wife reappeared, and another 
meeting ensued, for Susie was clasped 
in the arms of her mother, whose ap- 
pearance, under all circumstances, was 
as if one had been restored to her from 
the grave, since she had long mourned 
her as dead, 

All parties were now happy; and 
Frank was welcomed as one who had 
brought joy unspeakable upon the 
household. He took up his abode with 
them; and in the early spring he re- 
ceived a letter informing him that his 
father had died in England, and desiring 
his immediate return home. Strange, 
guilty man, whose cruel whim could 
have done such a deed! But there 
have been and there will be monsters. 

This time, the parting between Susie 
and Frank was far different from that 
of six months before. She had made 
up her mind. He returned to his 
home, settled up his father’s estate, 
and autumn found him back again at 
the house on the beach. A quiet wed- 
ding came off in due time. 

Addie Bonnell. 
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** There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 


There is a rapture on the lonely shore.”’ 


O get a taste of such pleasures is, 

however, becoming, in this age 

of improvements, a luxury beyond the 
reach of the ordinary tourist. 

Go where he will, the land specu- 
lator, the hotel clerk, and the patent 
medicine advertiser have preceded 
him ; officious guides ambush his path, 
to point out ‘the places of interest ;” 
and importunate book - venders press 
upon him ‘ blue and gold selections " 
to inspire emotions suited to the oc 
casion. 

We therefore thought ourselves 
happy when, escaped from the harpies 
of railway and steamboat, hotel and 
livery stable, we stepped off the row- 
boat at the foot of a grassy slope front- 
ing a little farm - house on the shore of 
Lake Minnetonka, in Minnesota, and 
followed the stalwart farmer boy who 
wheeled our trunks up the ascent to 
the veranda of the cottage. 

Here, at last, we have found a spot 
where we may experience, as quaint 
old Cotton says to his friend Isaac 
Walton: 

** How calm and quiet a delight 

It is alone 


To read and meditate and write ; 
By none offended, and offending none ; 
To walk, ride, sit or sleep at one’s own ease, 


And, 


displease.”’ 


pleasing one’s self, none other to 

Few places, | think, can offer more 
of those simple joys so highly prized by 
the gentle poet than this retreat of 
Lake Minnetonka, and perhaps .ow 
places a better preparation for appre- 
ciating them than the “rebuilding 
city ” of Chicago. 

After the din of incessant hammer- 
ings, and the dust of stone- hewing and 
brick - laying, and the cloudy vapors of 
lime - kilns, and the pitchy columns of 
tar smoke ; after the condensed stench 


of sewers, slaughter - houses, distilleries, 
back - alleys and slums; after the suf- 
focation of crowded boarding - houses, 
and the clatter and crash and _ per- 
spiration of street cars and omnibuses, 
— what a refreshment the pure air of 
heaven, the light dip of the oar in the 
crystal flood, the solitary ramble 
through wood and field ! 

Though lacking the usual decoys of 
the summer resorts — bar, _ billiards, 
bowling - alleys —even “harmless " 
croquet itself, the farm - house offers its 
own peculiar attractions. For the lover 
of nature, there is the panorama of the 
Lake, varying with every cloud, every 
sail, every gathering storm. For the 
angler, there are the minnow, the 
perch, the sun fish, the black bass, the 
silver bass, and the pickerel, waiting to 
be summoned from the vasty deep. 

Then, there are the sportsman’s joys, 
the excitement of which is shared by 
us all. For, to say nothing of the 
tremors attendant upon stumbling over 
loaded guns, and finding loaded pis- 
tols in our work - baskets, ten chances to 
one but if we run up in a hurry to our 
bedroom, “ve shall encounter some 
male intruder in the act of aiming his 
murderous weapon through our win- 
dow at the unlucky hawk on the fence, 
or the innocent pigeon on the oak 
tree. 

The wood, a few rods away, is full 
of partridges ; the marsh at the foot of 
the yard is a haunt of the duck; the 
crane and blue heron stalk at evening 
in the reeds; the kingfisher and gull 
dart for their prey, the minnows, 
around our boat at its moorings; the 
flying - squirrel pays us an occasional 
visit; the owl wakes us with his hoot- 
ing, almost, as it seems, at our bedside. 

“Wall! ef he hain’t got a thunder- 
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pump!" said an old settler, as one of 
our party emerged from the smoke of 
his gunpowder with a tall, brown, 
crane-like bird in hand. ‘“ You see, 
them creatures makes a noise like one 
o' them squeakin’, old wooden pumps 
you've heerd; and then they'll stop 
and change to a noise like it was thun- 
der a long way off.” 

Let no lingering love of luxurious 
morning - naps, and the sweets of di- 
gested dreams, no dread of going 
abroad before the earth is aired, no one 
of all the thousand bugbear sugges- 
tions of prudence or indolence, deter 
the visitor at Minnetonka from a fish- 
ing excursion before sunrise. 

Our initiation into the “ noble art of 


angling’ began the next morning af- 
ter our arrival. At four o'clock, the 
house was astir with the bustle of 


preparation ; a merry party of youths 
and maidens bobbing about in ¢és- 
Ahabillé, minus crimps and cravats ; 
plunging into valises for water - proofs 
and flannel shirts; pulling out trouting 
lines, and tying up rods for * still - fish- 
ing ;”’ exploring drains for angle-worms ; 
digging grubs in the orchard; netting 
minnows for live bait; and telling all 
sorts of anecdotes about “ early birds " 
and unlucky “ worms.”’ 

Apropos of worms: there is not 
an angle-worm to be found in this 
neighborhood. About a week after 
our excursion, a genuine Yankee of the 
party was observed to have received, 
by mail, a somewhat damp and 
crushed paper collar box. Considera- 
ble merriment was indulged in at the 
fate of his supposed new stock of linen, 
when, to the wondering gaze of the 
laughers, the box was opened, and, 
lying in squirming activity in the midst 
of a bed of moist moss, appeared a 
family of fat angle - worms, which had 
lived delicately on a teaspoonful of 
cream during their three days’ journey 
from the eastern coast of Massa- 
chusetts. Imagine the consternation 
among the young ladies of the dead- 
letter office if these innocents had 
fallen into their fair nngers, instead of 
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feasting the palates of Minnetonka 
fish ! 

“All aboard!” A rolling up of 


trousers, a pulling off of coats, a putting 
on of overshoes, a bailing out of boats, 
a tipping and splashing and screaming, 
and we pull away under the arching 
splendors of the morning sky, through 
the reedy haunts of crane and duck, 
among the broad fields of lily pads, 
where, here and there, a solitary flower 
opens its petals to the sun, waiting in 
queenly majesty the tardier appearing 
of its retinue of sisters, that will, ere 
long, display their charms to the day 
— on, out into the broad Lake, we gaily 
ply the oar, 

Now, we hush our merriment, to 
watch a flock of loons scudding be- 
fore us. Up and down on the freshen- 
ing billow they tilt proudly : half flying, 
half swimming, they lift their white 
breasts out of the flood; then the 
leader, catching the sound of our oar, 
down pops his black head, and — pop, 
pop, pop—down go a dozen black 
heads, one after the other ; the 
placid Lake shows no sign of the swim- 
mers beneath its surface. 

We take out our watches and count, 
by the second - hand, one, two, three, 
—did ever seconds seem so long ? — 
fifty seconds, and away off in the op- 
posite direction reappear, one by one, 
those black heads, and the graceful 
birds are again enjoying their gam- 
bols. 

How inexpressible is the sense of 
cleanness and coolness that one gets 
from a water - fowl's sports in its native 
element! I have tried in vain to de- 
scribe, and | think no painter's brush 
can portray, the scene of a pair of wild 
ducks on the wave, in the dawn of the 
morning, as they come sailing on into 
the shimmering path of light over the 
waters, proudly cleaving the deepening 
purple as if feeling themselves con- 
querors on some vd sacra. 

The veriest fisher- wight of us all 
is compelled to glance up from his 
grubs and admit that it isa “ mighty 
pretty sight,” while he adds, too, in- 
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stinctively, ‘and a mighty good shot 
they would be, too!” 

This Lake is the harvest- field for 
sportsmen in the months of September 
and October. Then duck - shooting is 
at its prime. ‘ Why people will persist 
in coming to Minnetonka in the very 
worst time of the whole year, when the 
weather ain't fit for man nor beast,” 
mine host cannot conceive. “ Jest as 
it begins to git nice, cool, clear days, 
when it's beautiful on the Lake all day 
long, most of ‘em goes away, except a 
few that stays to hunt.” Mine hostess 
can't see “* what there is in the Lake, 
anyway.” Did she ever see the upper 
lake ?"’ Not she, indeed! “ Ain't one 
part jist like another ?— woods and 
islands and water, I spose, jist as "tis 
here. I've lived here eighteen years, 
and hain't seen no other part, and 
do n't want to!" 

Now, we have come to the most in- 
viting region for fish. Somehow, | 
notice, that if you select the most de- 
lightful spot in the whole Lake, 
there the fish will bite the best. 
“ Where the shadows fall the coolest, 
and the water is the clearest,” said a 
friengl to me, “in just such a place as 
you would like best to lie, if you were a 
fish, there you will find them in the 
greatest numbers.”’ 

This friend had, perhaps, a right to 
direct from her own experience. 
Piqued at some disparaging remarks of 
the sterner sex in regard to woman's 
incapacity for the glorious feats of 
hook - baiting and taking off fish, she 
resolved to vindicate the honor of the 
Sex, 

Possessing herself of some of the 
Massachusetts bait, she committed her- 
self, for the first time, alone to the wave, 
and pulled off into one of her favc-ite 
retreats. Where the elms and maples 
sheltered the water from the afternoon 
sun ; and squirrels, chipping among the 
branches, threw down acorns into the 
ripples on the shore; and the red: head- 
ed woodpecker peered at her ; and buz- 
zards, soaring over the tree - tops, gazed 
down at her with evil eye; down, 
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splash into the clear depths, among 
the green of the water - weeds, with 
main strength she pushed from the 
prow the stone anchor; on to the re- 
lentless hook she stroked, with trem- 
bling fingers, the hapless angle - worms, 
and lifting her rod high in air plunged 
the line far out over the wave. Now, 
the school mistress finds herself in the 
liveliest school that ever distracted her 
mind. Her “rod” soon lies broken 
and useless; but with line and hook 
she works vigorously, till, bait and 
strength failing, she desists victorious, 
with fourteen black bass flopping in 
the boat at her feet—a larger spoil 
than any gentleman has yet brought 
in. She has not fished since; says 
she could not bait a hook; and as to 
tearing out the lungs of innocent fish, 
it makes her shudder to think of it. 
Some malicious man suggests that she 
has seen a vision of the souls of those 
fishes. 

Our morning fishing excursion’ are 
mostly given to trolling, our evening 
to “ still - fishing,”’ that is, fishing from 
an anchor - boat. 

In trolling, as all anglers know, the 
poor, foolish pickerel are enticed out of 
their weedy homes by a silvery, spoon- 
shaped piece of metal, surmounting a 
hook at the end of a long line let out 
from a moving boat. The most ap- 
proved spoon-hooks have three hooks 
below the spoon —a forked prism. 
The spoon whizzes and spins through 
the water, and the fish, attracted by its 
gleam, jumps at the hook and is 
caught. This double delusion of mod- 
ern device is unworthy the honesty of 
anglers. To cheat the poor fish out 
of his sweet, last morsel, is a refine- 
ment of cruelty. 

Here let me say, that the common 
mode of cooking a fish in lard or pork- 
fat is a barbarity, second only to that 
of deceiving him with a metallic bait. 
Next to the true camp-stvle of roasting 
it in the embers, is that of broiling 
over coals, and dressing with butter 
and salt. This delicate dish is as un- 
like the greasy fish sizzling from the 
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frying pan, as the fish itself, in its 
clean, watery home, is unlike the por- 
cine beast of the trough with which it 
is forced into such base contact. I 
think, too, as Walton might say, 
“there is Scripture for it: ‘As soon, 
then, as they were come to land, they 
saw a fire of coals there, and fish laid 
thereon.”’ — SZ. Fon, xxi: 9. 

The Lake to which you have been 
introduced is, as the guide - books tell 
us, a beautiful sheet of water about 
sixteen miles long, and from one to 
six miles wide, It is, however, as our 
“explorer” found, rather a net - work 
of lakes whose total area much excéeds 
the dimensions commonly ascribed 
to it. It lies about twenty miles from 
St. Paul, on the line of the St. Paul & 
Pacific Railway. Its shores are, for 
the most part, high wooded hills, 
stretching into promontories,and round- 
ing in graceful curves. Occasional 
clearings appear, however, gentle slopes 
of wheat fields and grass lands, dotted 
with farm - houses. So varied is the 
coast outline, that it has an extent of 
almost two hundred miles. 

Back from the Lake, for fifty miles 
toward the northwestern part of the 
State, extend the “ Big Woods.” It 
was to the scattered hamlets in the 
clearings of these woods that the 
dreadful rumors of Indian massacre 
came, in “sixty-two,” rousing up 
the settlers, and sending them flying 
half-clad, with their sleeping children in 
their arms, to the nearest fortified town. 

To the Minnesota refugee, there is 
little of romantic interest about the red 
man. Indeed, the people generally 
regard with contemptuous pity those 
credulous tourists who come laden 
with legendary lore of Longtellow and 
Whittier, and declaim verses to the 
grave by the Lake, and the maiden 
‘Laughing Water.” These pretty 
fancies of the poets serving to build 
up their towns, fill their hotels, double 
the value of their real estate, they 
welcome them as the Chicagoan does 
Jubilees, Expositions, etc. Since these 
pay, there is nothing to be said. 


The Indians have all left Minne- 
tonka. Not even a wandering band 
pitches their tents in this, their well- 
loved “village of leaves.” Twenty 
years ago, the Dakota's fefees dot- 
ted all this region. He hunted the 
deer in the forest, and fished, without a 
rival, in the Big Water. 

Tradition says, that Father Henne- 
pin in his journeyings among the Da- 
kotas, came here, and that in 1680, 
the crucifix was raised on the shores of 
Minnetonka. But it is pretty well au- 
thenticated that the Lake named by 
him was not this, but the present Mille 
Lacs; and that, unless it may have 
been by some wandering trapper 01 
trader, there is no probability that the 
Lake was ever sailed by white men till 
1822; then a small party from Fort 
Snelling made a temporary encamp- 
ment here. This, however, was soon 
abandoned, and the Indians left in un- 
disputed possession till in April, 1852, 
Simon Stevens, a brother of Col. John 
H. Stevens, the first settler of Minne- 
apolis, and editor of ** The Farmers 
Union,” with a few companions, built 
a sawmill near the outlet of the Lake. 
It is the little stream that turned this 
sawmill, which, farther on in its course, 
makes the fall of Minnehaha. Soon, 
there sprung up the village called Min- 
netonka City, and the town ‘“ Way- 
zata,"" so named from the Dakota 
word for “ north” or * pine woods ;” 
and six miles up the Lake, under the 
auspices of a New York gentleman, a 
colony bearing the aspiring name of 
‘* Excelsior,"’ a name which strikes us 
as more than usually trite and out of 
place in this region, so suggestive of 
appropriate Indian names. 

From a dictionary containing fifteen 
thousand words of the Dakota lan- 
guage, prepared by the Rev. S. Riggs, 
of the American Board of Missions, | 
learn the significance of the many 
compounds of the term sz¢ or wiiite; 
used as names of places and things in 
this region. Minnesota, blue water ; 
Minnewashta, good water ; Minnezitka, 
water-bird ; Minneiska, ankle-water ; 
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Minneinneopa, singing - water, where 
the elks play. The Indians called 
whiskey bad water, Miniseca; and 
they named Col. Stevens, for his advo- 
cacy of temperance, Minni - sni, cold- 
water man. I looked in vain in this 
dictionary for the names used by Mr. 
Longfellow in Hiawatha. There is no 
peace-pipe called Pukwanah ; no squir- 
rel adjidaumo; in short, no Dakota 
word do I find in the poem, except, 
perhaps, Minnehaha. The poet's li- 
cense has made the places and things 
“in the land of the Dakotas"’ to bear 
the names of another nation. 

The principal chief of the Indian 
tribes who camped on the Lake was old 
Shakpee, the father of that “ Little 
Six" or Shakpee, who was executed for 
being concerned in the massacre of 
** sixty - two,” 

Long after his people had left 
their hunting - grounds, he lingered 
in the vicinity, and with mingled 
jealousy and admiration — surveyed 
the fair villages that grew up 
by the noble white man’s industry. 
**Me die — Shakpee — all gone— 
pooty — pooty,’ said the old Indian 
in his last visit to the house of a lady 
whom he called ‘the good white 
squaw,"’ meaning, that all this beauti- 
ful place, once his, was forever gone 
from him, and that soon, he too, should 
pass away forever. 

On Spirit- Knob, a_ high, grassy 
promontory, the Indians from far and 
near used to gather after the harvest- 
moon, to worship the “Stone Image.” 
This * image" is described by persons 
who have seen it (it has been carried 
away by some relic searcher), as an 
oval stone, about a foot in diameter, 
and marked with hieroglyphics cut in- 
to it. The only relic I succeeded in 
finding, was an Indian pipe, with 
ashes and bark of the red willow yet 
in it, as it had been dropped by one of 
the party engaged in the massacre at 
Hutchinson. These pipes were cut out 
with knives from the soft, red, pipe- 
stone of the quarry. This is found in 
no place in the United States, except 
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in this one quarry of Pipe - Stone 
County. 


** On the mountains of the prairie, 
On the great Red Pipe - Stone Quarry, 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
He, the master of life, descending 
On the red crags of the quarry, 
Stood erect, and called the nations 
Called the tribes of men together 
From the red stone of the quarry, 
With his hand, he broke a fragment, 
Moulded it into a pipe-head, 
Shaped and fashioned it with figures 
From the margin of the river, 
Took a long reed for a pipe-stem, 
With its dark green leaves upon it, 
Filled the pipe with bark of willow, 
With the bark of the red willow, 
Dreathed upon the neighboring forest, 
Made its great boughs chap together, 
Till in flame they burst and kindled, 
And erect, upon the mountains, 
Gitche Manno, the mighty, 
Smoked the calumet, the peace - pipe, 
As a signa! to the nations.’ 


Lament as we may the fate of the 
unfortunate Indian, we have every 
reason to believe that he, too, is a sup- 
planter; an older race and a higher 
civilization having given way before 
his invading step. 

Standing on one of those circular 
mounds that appear everywhere along 
the Lake, how are we bewildered with 
the problems of human life! Proud 
races swept off by barbarous tribes, 
themselves again destined to the slow, 
but sure extinction of savages in con- 
tact with civilization, 

Skulls, knives, and fragments of 
pottery, unlike anything known to the 
present races of Indians, have been 
taken from the mounds of Minnetonka, 
and are preserved ir the rooms of the 
Historical Society ui St. Paul, where, 
also, is kept the proud trophy of Chris- 
tian triumph over savage heathenism, 
the tanned scalp of the Sioux chief 
Little Crow, his long black hair decked 
with feathers, as he was wont, with 
plumed crest, to lead his braves to 
battle. Still, only very limited explor- 
ations have been made at Minnetonka ; 
most of the mounds are untouched, 
grown over with grass and trees, there 
being little local interest in them, or in 
the Indian legends. 
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The visitor to Minnetonka should 
not fail to make the trip to Excelsior 
and the Upper Lake, in one of the 
steamboats that ply daily between 
those places and Wayaata, or, as the 
native old settlers variously call it, Wy- 
zatty or Wayzetty. From the farm 
house, we may row across a mile to the 
boat-landing, or walk by the cart-path 
back of the house through the wéods. 
From the hill we may get lovely 
glimpses of the Lake and the cozy cot- 
tage-homes nestling along its shore. 
Fifteen years yonder cornfield has 
borne “steady crops, without resting 
or being manured ;” and the tassels 
wave as luxuriantly to-day, as they 
did on that autumn day when, for the 
first time, 


“ Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 
And in rapture, Hiawatha 
Cries aloud ; 
Yes, the friend of man, Moudamin 


‘It is Moudamin, 


Along the road and the railway 
track where ‘“ the timber" has been 
cleared, the meadow is dotted with 
tamarack, or American larch 
which would excite the envy of the 
landscape gardener. 

Twice a day, on the arrival and de- 
parture of the railway trains and the 
boats, Wayzata presents a busy scene. 
The two snorting engines facing each 
other at a respectful distance ; the three 
steamboats, and the sail-boats and row- 
boats drawn up at one side; on the 
opposite side, the hotel guests and 
post-office loungers, expressmen and 
baggage-masters, turning over parcels 
and trunks on the station platform ; 
boys shouting the St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis newspapers; the Eastern and 
Western passengers getting on, and 
the Wayzata passengers getting off 
the train, and the inside passengers 
stretching their necks out of the win- 
dows in astonishment at the hubbub, 
and mingling the jargon of German 
and Scandinavian with the blarney of 
Patrick, the broken dialect of the half- 
breed Sioux and Frenchman, and the 


trees, 
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native “ deu tell’ of the genuine Yan- 
kee. Yonder is a picnic party: young 
men and maidens, old men and chil- 
dren, with baskets of lunch, boxes of 
bait, fishing tackle, umbrellas, etc., etc., 
all scrambling and shouting, full of 
frolic and joyous anticipation of the 
day's delights. 

But youth and _ jollity hush their 
quips and pranks and wanton wiles at 
the sad lesson of life and death thrust 
upon them by the cough and painful 
step of the consumptive, who hardly 
ever fails to obtrude his warning pres- 
ence upon the visitor to the morning 
train. 

“Have you many boarders?” said 
I to a child of the village. 

“Yes; and they haint none of ‘em 
got the consumption ; but most all of 
‘em has got the ‘spepsy.” 

The reputation of Minnesota's cura- 
tive virtues is second only to that of 
Colorado and New Mexico. A few 
days ago, a pale, emaciated man 
stepped upon the porch of our cottage, 
and, accosting me in a whisper, asked 
for water. Pointing to a queer-looking 
covered wagon, he told me that he 
and his wife had journeyed for eight 
weeks from Southern Illinois, sleeping 
in the wagon, and living out of doors, 
They stayed a week in the neighboring 
wood ; but when they went away, the 
poor fellow still spoke in whispers. 
He had, I fear, like many another, 
come ‘too late.” 

As the whistle of the outgoing trains 
dies in the distance, and the crowd 
scatters, and the mail-bag for Excelsior 
is thrown on the steamboat, she steams 
off. Soon leaving behind all signs of 
human life except the freight she car- 
ries, she invades the silence of the 
“big waters,” cutting her way right on, 
regardless of tempting shade, grassy 
point, shining, sandy beach and lily- 
decked cove. 

How tantalizing this irresistible on- 
ward movement of car and boat! Who 
has not coveted the privilege of pull- 
ing the cord to stop the train? 

Resolved for once to exercise this 











power, we Chartered for a day the little 


steamboat ** Minnetrista,” for the pur- 
e of calling at some of the places of 
iterest, of which we got only a flving 


glipse in our first trip on the “ Minne- 
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soe, a genuine hermit. This eccentric 
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So, our Crusoe proves to be a mili- 
tary hero! In these solitudes of crane 
and goose, his martial musings are of 
the din of battle, the tramp of armies, 
of death - shots falling thick and fast, 
and of the groans of the wounded and 
dying. 

But, the hero of the bayonet flees 
from the face of woman. The man of 
the musket cannot stand fire under a 
battery of bright eyes. Farewell to 
Capt. Jas. Porter, of Co. I! 

Sundry puffs of white vapor, steam- 
ing out from the nostrils of our steed, 
warn us of suppressed impatience, and 
we give her loose reins, to speed away 
over the glassy surface of the watery 
street, to the home of a second and 
more romantic recluse, 

This is a “lover and a lusty bach- 
elor;” but a disappointed lover, and 
seven- 
himself 


an incorrigible bachelor. Fo: 
teen 
from society in the retreats of 
tonka. 

“He is the neatest man you ever 
You would think sure there was 
about the He be- 
They say 


years he has secluded 


Minne- 


As the droll pilot said to us: 


see. 
a woman 
longs to a high family, too. 


house. 
he has got relations in Congress. He's 
a master hand for readin’. I call him 
the book-worm.” 

But here comes the gentle hermit 
himself, and his dog, Ring, jumping 
and barking with delight at this un- 
usual sight of new faces. 

A timely sprinkle of rain helped us 
out of our awkward explanations of 
the object of our call, and secured us a 
peep at the treasures of the hermit's 
sanctum. But the polite reserve of the 
man effectually repelled all personal 
allusions or attempts to draw him out. 
In vain we suggested that his pictures 
were fine—the wails were literally cov- 
ered with really choice engravings and 
chromos, of landscape and faces; in 
vain we glanced admiringly at the 
lovely shade of crimson rep covering 
the easy -chair; in vain we regarded 
with undisguised astonishment the piles 
of new books on the table, and the 
well - filled library of standard works ; 
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in vain we did everything that femin- 
ine ingenuity could devise to draw out 
the man’s inner self. Our impertinent 
curiosity remained ungratified. 

What do we care for the stale topics 
introduced by our male friends — the 
comparative value of different sorts of 
rifles, the deer shooting, etc.? If he 
only would tell us who that lady is, 
whose picture hangs on the wall! We 
walk up and look at it, and at the 
photograph of Abraham Lincoln below 
it. ‘ Fine picture of Mr. Lincoln,” we 
say, glancing at the beok - worm, who 
has turned his back, and is playing 
with Ring. ‘ What a rare old clock! 
Just like one at my grandmother's, in 
Massachusetts. I didn’t know they 
made such clocks out West. I'd like 
to know its history!"’ The owner of 
the clock is surveying the clearing sky, 
and thinks the rain is nearly over. 
The clock ticks on, its old refrain, 
“‘ Never, forever, forever, never,” and we 

unenlightened, Farewell, 
Good-bye, Ring! We leave 


turn 
hermit! 
the two gazing after 


away 


our vanishing 
boat, and we fancy the master saying 
you think of that, 
my dog? pray, what do you think of 
that?” 

“Wasn't he a 
What a sweet voice he had! 
he behave like a prince, Jack? 

“Well, I didn’t see anything re- 
markable. he hasn't shaved 
lately. KReckon he put on that clean 
collar after we landed.” 

“Oh, no; he always wears clean 


“Now, what do 


handsome fellow ? 
Did ni 


Guess 


collars!’ 

“Yes, I dare say. He does his own 
washing and ironing.” 

Our comments are interrupted by the 
short, sharp whistle of our boat—one, 
two, three, four, five —to warn mine 
host of the Upper Lake to put five extra 
plates on the dinner-table, and get 
dinner enough for five more hungry 
mouths, 

The “hotel’’ is a queer little log 
house, enlarged to its present dimen- 
sions by additions of various sorts, and 
altogether original in its style and ap- 
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pointments. Rifles and fowling-pieces, 
of various sorts, powder and _ shot 
pouches, are suspended in leathern 
frames from the dining- room walls; 
chairs, covered with the downy breast 
of loons, offer a repose as luxurious as 
that of the damask of our city parlors ; 
vines clamber over the walls of the 
broad veranda which serves as sitting- 
room, and affords, in one corner, the 
conveniences of the toilet-table, wash- 
bowl and water - tank, looking - glass 
and comb; in the other, the facilities 
of library and reading-room. On a 
little table are displayed, after the 
manner of a news- stand, periodicals 
and magazines, the old familiar faces— 
* Adantic,” “Scribner's,” “ Lake- 
side," ‘Old and New,” “ Eclectic.” 
With purse in hand, prepared to pay 
double price for this rare treat, we ap- 
proach and wait impatiently to attract 
the attention of a hump - backed gen- 
tleman sitting near, whom we take to 
be the owner of the treasures. How 
provokingly he looks in the opposite 
direction at the young ladies arrang- 
ing their crimps before the looking- 
glass in the corner! Not much com- 
petition in his trade, we fancy. Suill, 
he might be reasonably Attentive. 

We examine his wares, taking up a 
magazine, “June, 1868; another, 
* May, 1871;" a third, “ August, 1870.” 
The gentleman in the chair gives an 
amused look at our discomfiture, and 
at the mistake in regard to himself, 
which is apparent. 

I did not suppose I could have been 
so disappointed. Never believe your- 
self thoroughly rusticated, till you have 
lost your craving for the literature of 
the day, and have got a relish for the 
inild flavor of week-old dailies and last 
year’s magazines! 

It is owing in part to this supera- 
bundance of reading, that the fine old 
art of story-telling has fallen into dis- 
use; that the good days are gone when 
travellers whiled away the leisure of 
the inn, and beguiled the tedium of 
the road with pilgrim’s tale and min- 
strel’s lay. Something of the lost art, 
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however, still lingers in remote rural 
districts. We get a taste of its simple 
delight when, as the evening shadows 
come down on the Lake, and the even- 
ing clouds of mosquitoes come down 
on the farm - house, we huddle in the 
smoke of the friendly smudge, and 
listen to the stories of mine host and 
his son: wonderful exploits of deer- 
hunting, otter killing, log rafting, In- 
dian fighting. 

Many a book-writer might envy the 
terse and graphic speech of these men 
of the Lake; many a learned fool, their 
strong good sense. Mine host can 
“talk grammar," too, with the best of 
us, when he tries ; for he was “ college- 
larned,”’ as an old settler told me ; and 
he has a pure stock of * English unde- 
filed,’ for use on occasion, although 
he keeps it, like his Sunday-clothes, as 
a thing too fine for common use. 

Among the stern romances of huntand 
chase, comes in the “ old, old story” 
for its inevitable part in the woodland 
drama. Somewhere or other, woman's 
foot-print is on the trail, her step 
crosses the path, her fingers wing the 
arrow to its mark, or turn aside the 
deadly shaft. 

But we have no need to trace back 
among the legends of dusky forest- 
maidens, when romances are daily en- 
acted before our eyes. 

It would not be possible for a party 
of young men and maidens to spend a 
month at Minnetonka without at least 
a flirtation. Fortunately these are not 
costly: A little pistol-shooting — lady 
wants to learn to use a revolver —a 
deal of screaming, semi-fainting, great 
loss of cartridges, some shots through 
the heart, etc. 

City life now requires a drive on the 
boulevards, bouquets, bon-bons, a box 
at the opera. Here it is only a moon- 
light row on the Lake, 
water - lilies, garlands of ferns; and, 
after the fair vision has fled, and 
the maiden has been carried off by 
relentless papa, instead of perfumed 
billet doux winging their delicate, 
mysterious way to the boudoir, and 


bunches of 
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tearful, midnight vigils of the fair one, 
ood fat pickerel, duly boxed and 
expressed by the Merchants’ Un on, 
offer, at the breakfast - table, the mute 
appeal of the piscatorial lover, alike to 
the paternal stomach, and the heart of 
Dulcinea, 

A poetical resident of the Lake, com- 
miserating the forlorn state of Minne- 
tonka lovers, has given utterance to 
their struggling emotions in a song en- 
titled the ‘** Maid of Minnetonka.” I 
notice that the vouth, at a certain stage 
of the romance, invariably buys one of 
these, and practices it in secluded by- 
paths, doubtless with the view of offer- 


, 
ing a serenade: 
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There is abundant work for the mis- 
sionary at Minnetonka. No church- 
going bell; no Sunday - school. Ger- 
man picnics and dances in the groves ; 
lager and whiskey and billiards half 
the night atthe hotel. So saith rumor 
to the lakeside cottager, who knows it 
only from afar, and catches only a faint 
sound of the revelry in the strains of 
music that come floating over the water. 

Once, Sunday morning, a passing 
stranger read the Church Service to a 
little company of “dearly beloved,” 
about a dozen souls, in the school- 
house, on the hill, But, with that ex- 


ception, in a month's stay at the Lake 
we have not heard the preacher's 
voice. 

But there have been talks about 
theology, on the veranda of the cot- 
tage, that would have puzzled the 
schoolmen: and “ facts"? of church 
history, in versions which would fill 
E-cclesiasticus with astonishment. The 
Family Bible, brought out from its 
resting-place on the parlor-table, goes 
the rounds of the circle, lounging away 
the long Sunday afternoon—an armory 
whence each jealous defender of a 
faith—be he Calvinist or infidel, Puri 


Yankee abolitionist 


tan or Churchman, 
or ex-rebel (‘ Confederate "’) ceneral—- 
finds just the weapons suited to demol- 
ish his enc my 's strong towers of logic ; 
or to help him, like his prototype of 
yore, prolong the fight, that, “ e’en 
though vanquished, he could argu 
still.” 

Interrupted by the sound of the 
tea- bell, we proclaim a truce, unde: 
the convenient plea of ‘ good inten 
tions and conscientious convictions,’ 
and proceed to refresh our exhausted 
energies for a united onslaught on the 
common foe, whose gathering battal- 
ons we dimly discern on the edge of 


the wood. Papal bulls and reformers 


texts, cavalier’ssongand Puritan psalm, 
Fugitive Slave Bill and Emancipation 
Proclamation, ‘ John Brown's Body ' 
and “ My Maryland,” Bull Run and 
Richmond—are all forgotten in the al 
sorbing interest of the question, how t 
conquer the coming enemy. 
Ammonia, pennyroyal, camphor, 
kerosene, mask of paper, and veil of 
gauze, fanning, rocking, walking, ro: 
ing, smoking cigars, pure tobacco, ot 
sweet-fern ; and the resultant successes 
and failures of each are being vigor 
ously discussed, when the sound oi 
whizzing wings and the ominous war- 
song admonish us that the “ Philistine” 
mosquitoes be upon us. We surren- 
der at discretion, and retreat to the 
shelter of the inevitable smudge, whose 
rolling volumes of smoke, emblemati 
of the clouds and darkness into which 
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all finite wanderings after truth ulti- 
mately tend in this world’s twilight of 
knowledge, we are glad to accept as 


our safest refuge until the blessing of 
the daylight. 
Sarah Loring. 
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gentleman who is the prominent 
fivure in this veracious chronicle, with 
any approach to the manner in which 
he introduced himself to us. We were 
seated in the private dining - parlor of 
a hotel in St. Petersburg, on a sum- 
mer evening, concluding a fair Russian 
dinner with a cup of excellent French 
coffee. It is hardly needful to remark 
that the aroma of well - infused, 
properly - dispensed coffee, spreads an 


| CANNOT introduce to you the 


wreeable oblivion over the reminis- 
enses of unpleasant odors gathered 
in one day's sight- seeing in seme for- 
eign cities. We had been engaged for 
hours in traversing the streets of the 
Russian capital, seated behind the 
driver of a droskhé, the back of whose 
vat Came within two inches of our 
noses, sO narrow was the space be- 
tween the seats. We had been specu- 
lating as to whether this same driver 
had purposely greased the back of this 
coat, in order to produce its oily aspect, 
or whether the protracted use of an 
oleaginous diet in that Northern lati- 
tude had effected a species of rare 
exosmosis, or whether the greasy arms 
of a wife, laid lovingly areund his 
neck, had accomplished the result. Cer- 
tain it was, however, that all the dros- 
khé drivers were in a similar condition ; 
and ours had been selected in conse- 
quence of his comparative immunity 
from the general oiliness. It was of 
unpleasant, I say, to forget all this in 
the aroma of our coffee, as well as the 
recollection of the garlic with which 
our late driver had made his repasts 


savory to himself, as we finished our 
dinner in the twilight, and looked out 
upon the Nevskoi prospective. Snow- 
don, my companion, was beginning to 
grow good -humored after his clumsy 
jolting over the rough pavement, and 
had just concluded the recital of a 
time-honored joke about Peter the 
Great, when a particularly tall and 
awkward individual darkened the 
door of the apartment, and advanced 
toward the table with a disjointed sort 
of gait. His eves were bright, al- 
though remarkably small; his cheeks 
were depressed, as if from the loss of 
teeth ; his nose was large and aquiline ; 
his chin was covered with a tuft of 
grayish beard, not as thin, however, as 
his sparse locks of hair. There was no 
mistaking the Yankee in his nasal 
twang and peculiar vernacular. 

“ Beg yer pardon, gents,” said he, 
“but I kinder thought vew was Ameri- 
cans, and guessed I'd jest walk in. 
Hope I don't intrude. I'm an Amer- 
ican myself, and sort o’ feel toward my 
countrymen, w’ensomever and wharso- 
ever I meet’em. Here's my card, 
and yew ‘ll have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing my name and business, ef yew 
read it all right.” 

Snowdon rose and bowed with much 
gravity and politeness, receiving the 
proffered card and placing it in a 
memorandum - book, with scarcely a 
glance at the name. He also offered a 
chair to the new-comer, which the 
latter accepted, after handing one of 
his cards to me also. This I secretly 
inspected, by holding it beneath the 
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table, while the two commenced con- 
versation, 

At first sight, I was strongly in- 
clined to believe that our visitor was 
the proprietor of a theatrical combina- 
tion, and that the names of the vari- 
ous performers in his troupe were ap- 
pended to his own on the pasteboard, 
with a line beneath each, in smaller 
type, descriptive of their professional 
accomplishments, as, forexample, “Bil- 
ly Mortimore, the unrivalled performer 
on the trapeze;"’ or ‘ M'lle Victorine 
Deuxtemps, the unapproachable dan- 
seuse,etc. I was, however, mistaken. 
The card was printed, and read as 
follows : 


Mr. Constantius Rudd, Editor of the “ Orange 
Agriculturist,”’ aged 45 years 

Mrs. Constantius Rudd, aged go years. 

Master Constantius Rudd, Jr., aged to years 


Miss Constantia Rudd, aged 7 years 
Hon. Eli W. Holbrook, LL.D., aged 32 years, 
Travelling Companion, oo 


The reverse of this unique card bore 
the following legend, in a language 
which I confidently supposed to be in- 
tended for the French: 

Monsieur Constantius Rudd, Editeur de I’ “ Or- 
ange Agriculturist,’’ agé de 45 ans 

Madame Constantius Rudd, agée de 40 ans. 

Constantius Rudd, Fils, agé de to ans 

Mademoiselle Constantia Rudd, agée de 7 ans 

Hon. Eli W. Holbrook, LL.D., agé de 32 ans, 
Compagnon de Voyage. 

I turned to listen, with great interest, 
to the conversation which began —a 
better discourse since the talking was 
all on one side: 

“ Naow,” said the editor, “ yew will 
perceive how convenient my card is 
fur travellin’ purposes. I hand it pro- 
miscus to custom - officers, hotel - keep- 
ers, and shop-clerks, and it saves a 
mighty heap of parley-vooing. I 
do n't cak'late to speak French, as a 
rule, even in Russia, seein’ I do n't un- 
derstand over and above one word in 
a thousand myself. Yew 'll see from 
the pasteboard that I'm the editer-in- 
chief of the ‘Orange Agriculturist.’ 
I am —that’s a fack —and hev been 
for many a year; and what's more, I've 
made a handsome fortun’ out of the con- 


cern. Terms, three dollars per annum, 
strictly in advance. To prevent mis- 
takes, give postoffice address, State and 
County, in full. Remittances by draft, 
money - order, or registered letter, at 
our risk. I'm a travellin’ round here 
to obsarve what other folks is doin’ in 
the way of agricultural newspapers, 
and to collect the names of subscribers 
and advertisers for my own sheet. Yew 
look to me as ef yew was naval offi- 
cers. Wal, I was in the army once 
myself —in the San'tary Commission. 
Got took sick down in McClellan's 
army, when we was in Virginny. 
Nothin’ appeared to do me any good, 
Was brought home to Orange, and got 
so low that my wife, who don’t weigh 
more 'n go pound, carried me around 
like I wasa baby. Called in the doc- 
tor. Ses he, ‘ Hev yew got any black- 
berry root in the back-yard?’" Ses I 
‘Sarah Jane, jes yew cut and bring in 
some of that there blackberry root from 
the bed t'other side of the garden-sass.’ 
Wal, they jest tuk a pound of that there 
root and biled it, an’ made a syrup of 
it, and I got well so fast 1 was down 
in the San'tary Commission agin, in 
less'n two weeks, distributin’ black- 
berry syrup around among the sick 
soldiers. I distributed fifty thousand 
bottles gratis in the army of the Poto- 
mac, and advertised the recipe in the 
‘Orange Agriculturist.. I never go 
anywhere without it naow. I cured 
our Prussian courier with it, when he 
was tuk down sick at Stralsund. 
Would n't yew like to taste a drop of 
it? I'll jest run up to my room and 
fetch a little down with me — no trou- 
ble —no trouble*'’—and before we 
could remonstrate, he was out of the 
room. 

I stared in blank amazement at 
Snowdon, who was stuffing his pocket- 
handkerchief into his mouth in order 
to suppress his laughter. He gazed, 
with tears in his eyes, at Mr. Rudd's 
card, which he drew from his pocket. 
“ Doctor,” said he, “ have | traversed 
thirty-five thousand miles of land and 
water only to meet at last with a gen- 
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uine Simon-pure Yankee, where it 
could be least expected, in this country 
of the Muscovite ?” 

He had not concluded, when Rudd 
again entered the room, with a large 
black bottle in his hand. Snowdon 
rose and rang for glasses, which the 
waiter soon placed upon the table, eye- 
ing, with great suspicion, however, the 
black bottle, which had evidently #07 
been produced from the wine - cellar 
of the hotel. A _ villainously - tasting 
black liquid was soon dispensed in the 
glasses, when Snowdon gravely rose 
and said: “Mr. Rudd, I drink in this 
healthful and delightful beverage to 
the success and prosperity of yourself 
and your family. May you be long 
spared to dispense blackberry - syrup 
and copies of the ‘Orange Agricultur- 
ist’ all over the world, wherever sick- 
ness is to be alleviated, or agriculture 
encouraged.”” Mr. Rudd rose and drank 
to the toast, with evident satisfaction, 
concluding by giving us each a hearty 
shake of the hand, and a copy of his 
remarkable paper. 

And thus it came about that 1 made 
the acquaintance of the editor of the 
“ Orange Agriculturist.” 

Not many months after this occur- 
rence, ] met my friend Mr. Hosmer, 
of Bedford, in Copenhagen. He had 
just returned from Moscow, where he 
had been seeking for novelty in the 
company of several college classmates. 
In recounting to me some of his ad- 
ventures, he said: ‘1 was standing 
one day on the Kremlin, endeavoring 
to realize that historic scene when the 
French army entered the city of the 
Czar, and when they stood confounded 
with the spectacle of fire - wrapped 
walls, crumbling towers, and exploding 
magazines, and was dilating on the 
theme in glowing terms to my ab- 
sorbed companions, when my attention 
was attracted to an individual of sin- 
gular appearance, who accosted me 
without the ceremony of an introduc- 


tion. He carried a newspaper in his 
left hand, and said: ‘I cak’late, Mis- 
ter, that yew and yewr friends air 
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Americans; so be I. Constantius 
Rudd is my name; and by perfession 
I'm the editer of the ‘ Orange Agricul- 
turist;" terms, three dollars a_ year, 
strictly in advance. To prevent mis- 
takes, give postoffice address, State 
and County, in full. Remittances by 
draft, money-order, or registered letter, 
at our risk ;’— and he handed us the 
most astonishing card that mortal ever 
beheld. See here.”’ 

And Hosmer produced a fac simile 
of the paper which had excited our in- 
terest in the hotel at St. Petersburg ! 

Late in the autumn of 1866, there 
were registered on the books of the 
English hotel at Constantinople — or 
rather that part of the city which is 
called the “ Frank Quarter,” the other 
side of the Golden Horn from Stam- 
boul — the names of several American 
travellers. One party consisted of our 
old friend, Mr. Constantius Rudd, and 
his family. The other comprised Frank 
Hastings, the greatest practical foker 
known to the city of Buffalo, his wife, 
and his two sisters-—ladies who con- 
tributed not a little to that reputation 
for wit and beauty which our Ameri- 
can girls have established all over 
Europe. Of course, they all summoned 
to their assistance “‘ Far-away Moses,” 
the guide, philosopher, and friend to all 
who seek an acquaintance with the 
city of the Sultan. Everyone has 
heard of ** Far-away Moses."" The com- 
piler of Murray's Guide - Book for 
Constantinople gave him his title of 
“ Far-away ' And Moses 
takes infinite pride in it; it made his 
fortune, in fact. He will perform any 
sort of service for the Christian voy- 
ager—from running on errands, to de- 
tailiag the genealogy of Abdul - Azziz 
—not charging more than ten times as 


years ago, 


much as such service costs elsewhere, 
and not failing to collect a liberal per- 
centage from all shop - keepers in the 
bazaar to whom he introduces his vic- 
tims. 

It is unnecessary to remark that Mr. 
Rudd and his interesting family proved 
an unfailing source of diversion to all 
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the guests of the English hotel, and 
especially to the Hastings party, whom 
they met daily at the fd/e-d hole. 

On the Thursday following their ar- 
rival, Mr. Rudd, taking Moses aside, 
acquainted him with the desire of his 
heart. Said he: “I! rayther guess 
yew ‘Il be astonished to know what I 
want of yew, Mr. Moses. ‘The fack is, 


I'm dead sot to git intew the inside of 


one of these here Turkish harcems, and 
yew 're jest the man to dew the bizness 
up for me. I'l bet twenty - tive cents 
vew air. Money ain't no objec’. T’in 
goin’ to git inside of one of them ha- 
reems, ef it busts the bank of the 
‘Orange Agriculturist.. Naow, AZaow 
air vew going to do it?” 

* Ah,” said Moses, “ Mr. Rood, et iz 
impossablee for me to acc mnpleesh 
souch ating, Ze harems be all closed 
to ze Turkish men, as weil as to ze 
Franks. It CZ as mooc! t 4 peril ot 
life to make ze attempt. Zev vill 
keel us bot’, ef we be seized!” 

‘Vas. sO I've heerd,”’ responded 
Rudd: “but whar there's a_ wil! 
there's a way; and | kind o° guess 
money will do nigh about as much out 
in this country as in the U-nited States 
of Ameriky. Dew vew jest see what 
kin be done, and let me know to- 
morrer.”” 

Moses left him, pondering the affair 


deeply, and as anxious to make money 
pry ) 


as ever. Meantime, Rudd made his 
designs known io iis tellow-travellers, 
who laughed at him for his pains 


On Friday morning, Moses, much to 
Rudd's surprise and delight, informed 
him that his wish could be gratified 
that very night, Achmet Bey, a Turk- 
ish gentleman of wealth and leisure, 
was about to leave his retreat at Dol- 
mabogtchi for a twenty-four hours’ 
Visit to Stamboul, and the enterprising 
guide had bribed the attendants upon 
the three wives that constituted his 
modest harem, for a brief interview of 
half an hour. He had engaged, also, 
the dragoman of the American em- 
bassy to act as interpreter. Moses 


had concluded arranzements for all 





the details of the trip. Rudd was 


more than delighted, yet not less than 
ay 


itated, with the prospect of the 





5G 


‘me. He laid some gold - pieces in 





the hands of the too- willing factor, 
and devoured bis meals that day with 
a noticeable trepidation, 

twas on a clear September even- 
ing when the party issued from the 
hotel — Rudd, Moses, and the drago 
man who was to act as_ interpreter 


They who have looked into the depths 
of the sky as it arches above the 
Orient, can almost believe those who 
say that they have, in that latitude, dis 
tinguished the moons of Jupiter with 
the naked eve. In the absence of 
street cars and carriages, the thorough- 
fares of Constantinople are undis- 
turbed by noise at night, except when 
they echo the howling of the number- 
less doys that are its sole scavengel 

The streets are lichted only by the dim 


radiation trom lanterns carried in the 


hands of pedestrians. Our party, whe 
were thus provided, moved rapidly on 
their donkeys bevond the limits of the 
Frank Quarter, occasionally peering 


upward to the lattices of the curious 
wooden houses the, passed, suguest- 
ive of the domestic life of the seraglio 
within, the fragrant narghila and the 
spiced banquet. “They gazed upon the 
delicate spires of minarets, illumined 


moonlight reflected from hun- 





dreds of domes of mosques, half fear- 
tul | ‘st, even at that hour, the Muezzin 
should cry out from his carved stone 
balcony the hour of prayer, and, seeing 
them, guess their errand. They left 
behind them the baths, the rough 
pavements, and the grave-vards, and 


tinally arrived, by a dark and unfre- 





quented road, at the enclosure of 


small but rather tasteful residence 
built in the stvle peculiar to the city. 
Moses left them (dismounted) in th: 
shadow of a high stone wall, which 
surrounded the neighboring garden, 
and advancing alone, tapped gently 
upon the door of a private entrance on 
one side of the building, where he was 
soon answered by some one from with- 
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in, with whom, for a brief time, he en 
gaged in a low conversation, The 
thers soon heard the bolts withdrawn 
on the inside, when Moses returned 
ind directed them to follow him with 
as little noise as possible. They quiet- 
iv entered the narrow portal, and 
passed up a steep, dark, wooden stair- 
way, along a narrow corridor, and were 
finally admitted to the interior of an 
ipartment whose illumination con- 
trasted happily with the exterior dark- 
Moses remained on guard at 
Rudd and the dragoman 
entering alone. 

rhe walls of the room were hung 


1CS>. 


the door, 


with tapestries, on Which shone the 
bright rays from crystal vases holding 
oil and bearing a lighted wick floating 
m the A long cushioned 


divan occupied one entire side of the 


surface. 


wall; opposite to it stood a large vase 
perfumed tobacco, near 
which lay tchibouks. In the 
entre of the floor were seated three 


containing 


some 


voung females, on a 
onsiderable length, whose figures, de- 
spite their loose silken trousers and 
ests, displayed the most perfect out- 
Their feet were encased in em- 
broidered slippers ; their were 
oncealed by the half- veil, so univer- 
sal in the East; but the eyes, which 
sparkled through the open fenestrae, 
seemed beautiful to 
Rudd, that he halted for one moment 
in amazement. They looked at him, 
vith a half- pleased, half- timid, ex- 
pression, such as a child might as- 
sume. A 


Hines. 


faces 


so ravishingls 


female attendant, less cle- 


vantly attired, remained motionless 
near a door at the further end of the 
room, 


The heart of the editor warmed at 
the sight, and he advanced at once to 
the young females on the and 
proffered them a large bony hand—a 
performance whose meaning they did 
“Ladies,” 


rug, 


not seem to comprehend. 
said he, “| appear before yew to-night 
under rather peculiar circumstances ; 
but I reckon, when we git better ac- 


quainted, yew ‘Il be glad I came. 


lurkish rug of 
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Rudd's my name—Constantius Rudd ; 
and I'm the editer of the ‘ Orange 
Agriculturist.". Terms, three dollars pet 
annum, strictly in advance. Be sure to 


give postoffice address, State and 
County, in full. Remittances by draft, 
money - order, or registered letter, at 


our risk, 1 'm a married man myself, 
with one wife and two children; and 
I 'm free to confess that I reckon 
yewr style of living in this barbarous 
country is scandalous—ferfect/y scan- 
dalous.” 

He waited while the dragoman in- 
terpreted this discourse into Arabic : 

“ Hasbega shushaih, regina mas- 
hallah ’* responded one of the young 
females. 

“What in the name of Jerusalem 
artichokes does that mean ?” asked 
Rudd. 

“They ask,’ answered the drago- 
man, “whether the emirs of your 
country wear emeralds upon the neck ; 
and whether the bulbul there 
its songs of paradise upon the terraces 
of the Agas? 

“Why, sakes alive!” 
“that’s vot nothin’ wotsomever to do 
My object is 


“3 
ao 
Sings 


said Rudd; 
with my business here. 
to circulate, in every hareem of this 
cursed country, a copy of the *‘ Orange 
Agriculturist,, of which I take pleasure 
in presenting a specimen - number to 
each of these misguided females. The 
‘ Agriculturist’ is a reformin’ and a 
civilizin’ It also contains my 
recipe for the celebrated blackberry 
syrup, which is ‘specially cak'lated to 


agent. 


do good in the domestic harcem, and 
is a successful antidote to the hasheesh 
and opium habit. I mean what I say, 
1 do; and, furthermore, I hereby offer 
to any inmate of this, or any other 
hareem, who will git up a club of ten 
the ‘ Agriculturist,’ a 
‘Wheeler & Wilson's 
and to clubs of 


subscribers to 
prize of one 
Sewing Machine ;' 
five,” 

Mr. Rudd was interrupted in the 
midst of his eloquence. Moses sprang 
into the room, with terror depicted on 
his countenance, and ejaculated, in sup- 








we 
2 
° 


pressed accents, ‘‘ Ze Bey is coming up 
ze back stairs!"’ The sound of foot- 
steps below corroborated his statement. 
The young women suppressed an incip- 
ient scream, and one of them fell, appa- 
rently in a fainting condition, to the 
floor. The dragoman and Moses seiz- 
ed the half paralyzed editor, and were 
just about to hurry him from the scene, 
by the door at the farther end of the 
apartment already referred to, when 
the infuriated Achmet Bey rushed into 
their midst. He wore the dark blue 
tunic peculiar to the Turks of his rank, 
the red fez of the Mahommedan or- 
thodoxy, and an ample sash wound 
several times around his waist, which 
concealed all of two pistols, of Oriental 
make, excepting their polished silver - 
mounted handles; a magnificent beard, 
whose whiteness was relieved by the 
admixture of a rich brown, fell upon 
his chest, but did not conceal the rich 
embroidery of his under -jacket. The 
pallor peculiar to his race seemed to 
deepen the extraordinary lividity of his 
chiselled features, as he glared upon 
the men before him. “ Pésmz//ah?" he 
shouted savagely, as he drew a glitter- 
ing, dreadful Turkish scimetar from the 
scabbard at his side, and seizing the 
terrified Rudd by the hair, forced him 
on the ground at his feet. “ Peswzllah / 
Nausa hudan ras deilah!” he firmly 
ejaculated, as he poised the scimetar 
over his victim's head, who saw the 
gleam of his eye, and the cold lustre of 
his teeth between his set lips. 

Rudd, scarcely breathing, said,‘ Hold 
on, Mister Bey, I’m an American citi- 
zen — Rudd's my name — Constantius 
Rudd ; and ] ‘m—I ‘m—I'm—" Terror 
deprived him of thought. But speech 
must be had; habit volunteered it, 
though he knew not what he was rap- 
idly saying— ‘1 'm—I'm the editer of 
the ‘ Orange Agriculturist.’ Terms three 
dollars per annum, strictly in advance. 
To prevent mistakes, give postoffice 
address, State and County, in full. Re- 
mittances by draft, money-order or reg- 
istered letter, at our risk. I came here 
for the purpose of soliciting advertise- 
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ments and subscriptions for my paper. 
I was just about to announce the premi- 
ums offered to clubs, when you come in, 
My design is to circulate the ‘ Agricul- 
turist’ in every hareem in this infer —"’ 
| A vague consciousness checked the 
word | — * this glorious country ; and ef 
yew don't keer to take 7#,do n't—do n't 
—please don't take quite so short a hold 
of my hair. The blackberry syrup, too, 
it 'sa — it's a— it won't cure baldness, 
though, old feller. O, spare my life. for 
the sake of my wife and children !— 
one wife and two children. Let go ver 
tarnal grab, and I ‘Ilshow my card, con- 
sarn yew!” 

The dragoman interpreted, and Ach- 
met Bey responded for some time in 
resonant Arabic, when the former trans- 
lated his speech as follows : 

“Rise, Mr. Rudd. You have plead- 
ed the privilege of the Press, and thus 
saved your life. Had you neglected 
this, in less than five minutes you 
would have been fastened securely toa 
weight of fifty pounds, and dropped 
beneath the dark waters of the Bos- 
phorus, that tell no tales. It shall not 
be said that Turkey, in the 19th centu- 
ry, is insensible to the power of the 
Press as an element by which civiliza- 
tion is to be advanced, and the world 
brought under its benign influences. 
Rise, and leave this apartment, neve! 
to make a similar attempt, as you value 
your life.” 

Moses and the dragoman led the 
trembling, weak - kneed editor down to 
the outer gate ; and hardly had it closed 
upon them, when a peal of laughter 
resounded through that old house, such 
as probably it had never heard before. 
My friend Mr. Frank Hastings, to 
whom I am indebted for this chronicle, 
tore off his false beard from his con- 
vulsed features, and rolled on the floor 
in a paroxysm of laughter. His wife 
and two sisters let fall their borrowed 
veils, and joined in the merriment. 
Their Arabic had been a hodge - podge 
from the Geographical Dictionary. 
They had secured for their use the house 
which belonged to that unmitigated 
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scoundrel ‘“ Far-away Moses,” who 
had thus been paid by both parties for 
his evening's adventure, in order to per- 
petrate a huge practical joke upon the 
most worthy of American editors —a 
joke of which he never dreamed the 


issue. You will find the details of his 


WHEN 


ORE than fifteen years ago, 
M Mr. Zera Colburn — nephew of 
the celebrated natural mathematical 
calculator whose name he bore— well 
known as a mechanical engineer, editor 
and proprietor of the New York * Rail- 
road Advocate," and subsequently 
editor of the London “ Engineer,” un- 
dertook to write a historical account 
of the locomotive in this country. With 
this object in view he consulted those 
who, from their connection with rail- 
roads, were supposed to possess the 
information he desired. Much to his 
surprise, however, while he found sever- 
al who were connected in one way or 
another with the Mohawk & Hudson 
Railroad, and who distinctly remem- 
bered the occasion of its opening, no 
authentic information, drawings, or 
sketches of the locomotives, could be 
found. Finally he was referred to 
Mr. David Matthew, then of Philadel- 
phia, who was believed to possess more 
accurate and practical knowledge of 
the subject than any man then living, 
to whom he adressed the following 
letter : 

“I have been referred to you, by 
Asa Whitney, Esq., for information 
relative to the old ‘ DeWitt Clinton,’ 
of the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad. 
I desire the information for this pur- 
pose: When I was last in London, I 
promised the publishers of ‘ Clarke's 
Railway Machinery’ that 1 would pre- 
pare an account, historical and mechan- 
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“ Hair-breadth Escape from the Perils 
of an Eastern Seraglio”—far better 
portrayed than this pen can ever aspire 
to do the task—in the October number 
of the “Orange Agriculwrist” for 
1867. 

James N. Hyde. 


WAS A COLT. 


ical, of the American Locomotive, from 
1824 to 1848. It is to be published by 
Blackie & Son, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
and is to be a great standard work, 
uniform with ‘Railway Machinery.’ 
You will thus see the importance of 
placing permanently on record such 
facts relative to early locomotives as 
are rapidly passing to oblivion. ‘To'this 
end | would ask you to note down, if 
possible, answers to the following points : 
Was the ‘DeWitt Clinton’ the frs¢ 
engine on the Mohawk & Hudson 
Road? What was the date of her first 
trial? How heavy was she ? How large 
cylinders, and what stroke? Howmany, 
and how large, wheels? What kind of 
boiler, and style ? How were the cylin- 
ders placed, and how connected? What 
was her performance? Also, any other 
particulars you may recollect to the 
point. Mr. Whitney believes you have 
a drawing of the engine; if you have, 
and could give me a tracing, or could 
say where | could come and find the 
tracing, I should be very much obliged. 
It is very important to place these facts 
on record, while those familiar with the 
locomotive of 1831 are stillliving. The 
present appears to be a good occasion, 
as the facts will be on record before 
the world. If you can furnish them, 
I will see that due credit is given to all 
interested.” 

It will be seen by the above how 
little was known of the first locomotive 
in this country, even by those who, from 
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their position, could gather what infor- 
mation was obtainable. And this was 
but a quarter of a century after the first 
engine was in operation, 

Mr. Matthew replied: ‘ Drawings 
all the early plans of 
locomotive engines in my possession 
have been made to place in an Amer- 
ican Railroad work ; therefore I decline 


and notes of 


viving you the drawings and explana- 
I herein 
inclose a copy of notes made from 


tions you ask for at present. 


memorandum - book by my son, which, 
if of service, you can use.” 

What disposition was made of the 
votes furnished, and whether Mr. Col- 
burn wrote his history as contemplated, 
1 bave no knowledge. The drawings, 
notes, etc., referred to by Mr. Matthew 
in his reply, were given to the present 
writer for the purpose indicated. These, 
together with a quantity of other ma- 
terial bearing upon the subject, were 
preserved, and were nearly ready for 
publication when the great fire of Oct. 
y, 1871, destroyed the 
the collection, 

Meanwhile, the Historical Society of 
Connecticut has published and circu- 


major part of 


ated a photographic picture, said to rep- 
esent the “ First Steam Train in Amer- 
ica.’ “This picture was taken from the 
original, in possession of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, at Harttord, claim- 


Ing to represent the ‘First Steam 
Crain in America "—an excursion train 
from Albany to Schnectady, New 
York, on what was then (1831) known 


as the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad.” 
We are usually justified in accepting 
the statements of such a body as relia- 
no doubt they gene- 
this case it happens 
to be in my power to show an error. 
The itself is accurate; but 
the errors are in the identity of the lo- 


ble —as | have 


rally are; but in 
picture 


comotive, in the place of its manufac- 


ture, and in the name and country of 


the engineer; and consequently in 
mistaking it for the “ first steam train 
in America.” 

Notwithstanding the comparatively 
railroads and 


recent introduction of 
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locomotives among us, but little is pos- 
itively known of their early history. 
The men who were chiefly instrumental 
in producing the successful workings of 
the system are rapidly passing away. 
In the mean time, errors like those to 
which attention is called, gradually 
creep into history. 

From all the published sources at 
command, | gather facts as follows : 

Before the application of steam to 
railroad purposes, a horse-railroad was 
partially built in 1826, and completed 
in 1827, from the granite quarries of 
Quincy, Massachusetts, a distance of 
three miles, to the Neponset river. 

The laid out in 
January, 1827, and completed in May, 
of the same year, from the coal mines 
of Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, to 
the Lehigh River, a distance of nine 
States, at this 
time, extraordinary activity began, and 


second road was 


miles. In the other 
measures were set on foot to introduce 
the improved means of transportation 
of freight and passengers upon the 
principal lines of land communication, 
Charters were obtained in Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, South Carolina, and 
other States, 

The Delaware and Hudson 
Company, in 1828, constructed a rail- 


Canal 


road from the coal mines to Hones- 
dale, the terminus of the canal, and 
had already commissioned Mr. Hora- 
tio Allen, who had gone to England 
for the 
railroads of that country, to purchase 


purpose of investigating the 


railroad iron and three locomotives. 
One of these engines, built by George 
Stevenson, of Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
arrived in New York in the spring of 
1829, and was to be seen for some 
time in the yard of IE. Dunscomb, in 
Water street, its wheels raised clear of 
the ground, and kept running for the 
An- 
other engine, built by Foster, Rastrick 
& Co., of Stourbridge, England, ar- 
rived soon after, and was put upon the 
Delaware & Hudson road, the latter 
part of the summer of 1829. This was 


gratincation of those interested. 











the first locomotive 77 wse in this coun- 
try. The engine was placed on four 
wheels, furnished with the multitubular 
boiler and exhaust - blast. 

In South Carolina, operations were 
commenced in 1829, upon the road 
designed to connect Charleston and 
Hamburg, on the Savannah River, 
and six miles were completed that 
vear, 

That the honor of being first in the 
world to disown all railroad motors but 
the “iron horse,” should belong toa 
South Carolina company, is remarka- 


ble: but it is so. 


It is a fact that, before the use of 


steam locomotives was established in 
Great Britain, or known in the 
United States, the directors of this 
road, under the advice of the engineer, 
Mr. Horatio Allen, 
board in Nov.,1829, determined to make 
exclusive mo- 


was 


as yiven to the 


steam locomotives thei 


tive power; and the road was con 
structed accordingly. 

The Company had otiered a premi- 
um of five hundred dollars for the best 
plan of a horse- locomotive, and this 
was awarded to Mr. C. E. Detmould, 
New York, 


vith the horse working 
It car- 


ifterwards of who con- 
structed onc 
on an endless chain platform. 
ried twelve passengers, at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. 

The same gentleman, in the winter 
of 1829-30, made the drawings of the 
first Amencan steam locomotive, called 
the “ Best Friend,”’ which was planned 
by Mr. E. S. Miller, of Charleston, 
built by the West Point Foundry Asso- 
ciation, at the shop in West street, 
New York, and placed on the road in 
the summer of 1830. It was a small 
four - wheel engine, with upright boil- 
er, and water - flues closed at bottom, 
and the flames circulating around 
them, It worked successfully for about 
two years, when it exploded, and was 
rebuilt with a flue - boiler. Upon ‘this 
road (says the Cyclopzedia }, in 1831, was 
first introduced on any railroad, either 
abroad or in the United States, the 
important arrangement of two four- 
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locomotives 
long passenger cars. These were built 
from plans designed by Mr. Horatio 
Allen, in 1830, 

The great Baltimore & Ohio Rail 
1828 


wheeled trucks for and 


road was commenced July 4, 
and was originally planned for horse 
but the successful introduc- 
tion of steam locomotives in England 


cars only ; 


encouraged the attempt to run them 
here; and, in 1830, a small locomo- 
tive, built by Mr. Peter Cooper, then of 
Baltimore, was put upon the road, and 


by this, and also by horses, trains 
were regularly run, in that year, t 
Elticott’s Mills. The road was con- 


structed of longitudinal rails, pinned 


down to the wooden or stone cross- 
which were imbedded in the 
ground; and upon. the were 


fastened flat bars of iron, one-half te 


ties, 


rails 


five-cighths of an inch thick, and 
from two and a half to four and a 
quarter inches wide, by spikes, their 
heads countersunk in the iron, “This 


method was generally adopted upon 
the early American roads from con- 
siderations of economy. But the ends 
of the rails became loose, and, startin; 
up, were occasionally caught by the 
wheels and thrust up through the bot- 
tom of the and it found 
necessary to run the trains with great 


cars, was 
caution upon roads thus constructed ; 
and the passenger traffic was seriously 
diverted from those lines that acquire: 
a notoriety for “ snake -heads."”) Many 
of us. still hand - cars 
that followed every passenger - train, 
with fresh spike and wooden pins, to 
keep these troublesome “ snake-heads” 
down. 

In August, 1830, the Mohawk & 
Hudson Railroad, from Albany t 
Schenectady, sixteen miles, was com- 
menced, a charter for which had been 
granted in 1826, Several other rail 
road enterprises were undertaken, in 
the Pennsylvania coal region, in 1830; 
and, in the session of the Legislature oi 
railroad companies 
1830, opera- 


remember the 


1830-31, twelve 
were incorporated. In 


tions were commenced upon the Balti- 
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more & Susquehanna Railroad. In 
1831, a road was completed on the 
south side of the James River, Virginia, 
from Manchester, opposite Richmond, 
up the River, thirteen miles, to the coal 
mines. In April of the same year, the 
Lake Pontchatrain Road, in Louisiana, 
four and a half miles long, from the 
Lake to New Orleans, was opened. 

From this time these enterprises 
rapidly multiplied. In Pennsylvania, 
it is stated that seven railroads were 
in operation in 1832. Of course, steam, 
as yet, was comparatively little used. 
In 1832 were commenced the most im- 
portant lines of Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. In a very short time the roads 
outstripped in length those of Great 
Britain, and have ever since far ex- 
ceeded in numbers and extent those of 
other countries, 

This is about all that can be gather- 
ed from the printed works on the early 
history of railroads in this country, 
There are now completed and in oper- 
ation in the United States 66,491 miles 
of steam - stock railroad, according to 
Vernon. 

Let us return to the picture published 
by the Connecticut Historical Society. 
It is, doubtless, a correct representation 
of the first train run on its Mohawk & 
Hudson Railroad; but the engineer 
was #o¢ imported from England. Neith- 
er was it named the “John Bull;” 
nor was the engineer an Englishman, 
named “ John Hampson.” I shall un- 
dertake to show where this engine was 
made, its name, and the name of the 
engineer who managed it on_ this, 
which was the first, occasion of run- 
ning a passenger train of steam-cars in 
the United States. 

The following is extracted from a 
letter, dated 26th November, 1859, from 
Mr. William H. Brown, of Saxton, 
Pennsylvania : 


“Mr. Davip MATTHEW : 

* Dear Sir— Some time about the 
year 1830 or ‘31, 1 was in the city of 
Albany, New York, when the first lo- 
comotive was run on the Mohawk & 
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Hudson Railroad; and, as was said 
at the time, it was the first locomotive 
ever run in the United States. I took 
a drawing of that engine, with its train 
of cars, and afterwards presented the 
picture to the ‘ Hartford Historical So- 
ciety.” This picture is now quite a 
rare curiosity, and much admired, and 
of great interest to railroad men of the 
present day, as it strongly illustrates 
the wonderful march of improvement 
since railroads were first constructed. 
Some weeks since, I received a photo- 
graph copy of this picture, with a re- 
quest to furnish any information I 
might be in possession of. I have read, 
in the ‘Railroad Journal,’ that ‘ David 
Mathews’ ran the first locomotive in 
the State of New York, and that he is 
still living in Philadelphia, 

“Tam extremely anxious to come at 
the early history of this engine, as it 
was the first, or very nearly the first, 
engine run in this country. Professor 
Dickson, of South Carolina, and at this 
time Professor in the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, claims for the 
South Carolina Railroad the first en- 
gine in this country.” 

After asking for particulars, Mr. 
Brown continues] : 

“Tama railroad man now myself, 
and design publishing a history of early 
Locomotives, and would wish to ac- 
company the likeness of this one I cop- 
ied in Albany, with a full description of 
it, etc.” 

In a letter of subsequent date—Janu- 
ary 17, 1860 — Mr. Brown says: 

“T feel fully satistied that the engine 
and train of cars represented in the 
photograph now in my possession, and 
taken from an original picture executed 
by me, and presented to the Institute 
at Hartford, was the ‘ DeWitt Clinton 
No. 3;' and that the original sketch 
was taken on the gth day of August, 
1831, about six months after the ‘ Best 
Friend,’ of Charleston, was run. 

“Froma letter I received from John T. 
Clark,of Utica,through Erastus Corning 
Esq., President of the New York Central 
Railroad, I make the following extract 
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““«The road was opened for public 
use on the gth day of August, 1831; 
and but few experiments were made 
with the Locomotive Engine previous 
to that day. Mr. John B. Jervis was 
Chief Engineer of the Road. The un- 
dersigned was Resident Engineer and 
Superintendent of Transportation, and 
had the satisfaction of receiving, with 
his own hands, the first tifty cents for 
regularly established passenger fare, 
with locomotive steam power, ever re- 
ceived on any railroad in the United 
States. Ashe believes, Mr. Asa Whit- 
ney, now proprietor of the Car - wheel 
Works in Philadelphia, was the first 
machinist employed on the Road ; and 
he can doubtless give much valuable 
information of its early history. The 
names of the two first Auytie - drivers 
employed by the Company, are John 
Hampson and Adam Robinson. One 
of them must have been the engineer 
whose likeness is exhibited in Mr, 
Brown's picture of the locomotive and 
train of cars. It has been said by 
some that the first locomotive engine 
actually used in the transportation of 
passengers on a railroad, in this coun- 
try, was upon the Charleston & Ham- 
burg Road, in South Carolina, But 
this, I believe, is a mistake.’ 

“Mr, Clark says he thinks the ‘ De 
Witt Clinton’ had an iron tank. My 
memory is that there was no tank; but 
my representation of the engine shows 
her accompanied by something upon 
four The body was like 
i primitive wagon, with a top or 
cover like a light wagon or carryall. 
I: strikes me the body was full of wood. 
The body had a deck, on top of which, 


low wheels. 


and under the cover, stood two barrels 
illed with sticks of wood, and a rack 
of wood stands on deck, between the 
front supports of the top, or cover.”’ 

“Will you 
enlighten me upon this point? and did 
you see the ‘ DeWitt Clinton,’ on the 
gth day of August, 1831, on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the road? If so, 
your likeness stands upon the engine 
he says, 


ty 


Mr. Brown further says: 


in my picture. I possess,” 
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“a most wonderful faculty (a natural 
gift), of bearing in my mind the exact 
likeness of any person or thing which 
comes before my eye; and I possess 
the faculty of transmitting to paper the 
exact likeness of any person or object, 
in all the peculiarity of shape and 
position, from memory alone, after 
hours, days, weeks and months have 
passed. This peculiarity is noticed and 
described in Fowler and Kirkham's 
work on Phrenology, p. 298. When | 
made the drawing of ‘ DeWitt Clinton’ 
she was about starting on the first trip, 
gth August, 1831. The engineer (who- 
ever it was) stood at his post, and I put 
him indelibly in my mind, and kept 
him there until I made my picture, and 
wanted him. He was not aware of 
what was done; and | doubt if he ever 
heard of the picture, or his likeness, for 
I never saw him afterwards.” 

Mr. Brown closes his letter by saying : 

“ The various letters I have received 
upon this subject are so interesting that 
I may one day publish them in form; 
for how many hundred engineers at 
this day have an idea when and where 
the first American locomotive was built 
or run? And how many millions of 
individuals have travelled on cars, who 
know nothing of the early history, rise 
and progress of the agency which pro- 
pels them! It would make an interest- 
ing history; and | will devote some of 
my leisure moments to complete it.” 

Mr. Brown's history has never ap- 
peared, that I am aware of. 

1 will, however, give Mr. Matthew's 
statement, as nearly as possible in his 
own words, as he has given it to me. 
It is substantially as follows: 

During the months of May or June, 
1830, a locomotive, called the “ Stour- 
bridge Lion,” arrived from England, at 
the West Point Foundry Works, foot 
of Beach street, New York, where it 
was steamed up and publicly exhibited. 

This engine was in charge of Mr. 
Horatio Allen. Soon after, another 
engine, from the same place and from 
the same manufacturer, was landed 
somewhere on the East River ; and both 








we 


together, after a short season of exhibi- 
tion in New York, were shipped up the 
West Riverto Rondout; thence by canal 
Delaware and Hudson) to Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania, where one of them was 
tried by being run out upon the road 
for a few miles, and there condemned — 
the road was not strong enough for 
them. So they were housed, and held 
for sale for many years. 

The Stourbridge engines were placed 


upon four wheels, all drivers, connec- 


ted by pins in the wheels. ‘The boilers 


were cylindrical, no drop part for the 
furna and on the front of the smoke- 
box was painted a lion's head, from 


which thev derived the name of “Stour- 
bridve lions. 

The evlinders were placed, vertically, 
j 


back and each side of the fur- 
with * cy 


at the 


asshopper"’ beams, and 


, | 
connecting rods tr 


ym them to the crank- 
pins on the wheels 


The first American locomotive was 


York, in 15350, al was called th 
*haenix,”” or Best Friend of Chark 


ton.”’ This tact has already been stated. 


ut a description of the engine may be 


of interest. This was a four-whceeled 


engine, all drivers connected: it had 


two cylinders inclined, working down 


on a double crank outside of the frames, 
with the wheels outside of the frames, 
also; the wheels connected together by 
‘The wheels were 


outside rods, made 


of iron tube s, wooden spokes and fel- 


loes, with iron tire. The boiler was 
vertical, “in the form of an old fash- 
ioned = porter- bottle,” Mr. Matthew 
says; the furnace at the bottom sur- 


rounded with water. The smoke and 
gasses passed out through the sides, at 


several points, into an outside jacket 


which supported the chimney. The 
cylinders were about 6 inches in di- 
ameter, and 16 inches stroke: wheels 


about 4 1-2 feet in diameter; and its to- 
tal weight was about 4 1-2 tons, It was 
visited by hundreds of people while in 
the shop, before its shipment to Charles- 
ton, for the Charleston & Hamburg 
Railroad. 
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American Engine No. 2 was named 
the ‘ West constructed at the 
West Point Foundry, afier designs by 
Mr. 
shipped to Charleston, for the Charles- 


Point,” 
Horatio Allen; completed anx 


ton & Hamburg Road, in the autum: 


of 1830; was of the same sive as th 


**Phaenix " or *t Best Friend of Charles 


ton,” 


but was furnished with a tubular 
boiler, with tubes 2 1-2 inches in diam- 
er, and 6 feet long. 
American Engine No. 3 was 
* DeWitt Clinton 
drawing, taken from the original, i 
Mr. Matthew. It w 
be seen that this is the 


hamMe 


, of which this, the 


Mssession of 





identi 
motive represented in the photograp! 
published by the Connecticut Histor- 
the “John Bull.’ | 
was ordered by Mr. John B. Jervi 
ed in April, 1831. Mr. Mat 


thew asserts that he had charge of tit 


cal Society as 





commene 


tiny up the engine at the West Pi 
Foundry, and lett New rk with 
chareve on the 25th day of June, 1: 


and that he commenced 


running i 


one week from the time he let 
W orks, and continued to run the eng 
until December of that vear. He has 
certificates in his possession to 


this a 


Jervis, will be tound on the back of its 


pro 


ssertion, one of which, from MM: 


picture. He says: 

‘John Hampson was an engines 
and was my assistant; left the Works 
with me, and assisted me unul tl 


Fulton 


took that engine to run. Adam Rob- 


* Robert arrived 


erson was the firet 
brought out the * Da 
the Schenectady & Saratoga Railrea 
took ot ti 


Camden & Amboy shops at 


after which he charee 


Borden 
removed 


town; and subsequently 


New Orleans, where he was engaged 


in railroad business for many years 
Roberson, the first fireman, was killea 
on some road running out of New Or- 
leans.”’ 

* DeWitt 


cylinders, 5 


Clinton’ had two 


1-2 inches in diameter by 


The 


16 inches stroke; 4 wheels, connected 
4 1-2 feet in diameter. The arms were 
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of wrought-iron tubing, turned and pol- 
ished ; inside cranks and outside con- 
nections. Had a tubular boiler, with 
drop-furnace ; two fire-doors, one above 
the other; copper tubes, 2 1-2 inches 
in diameter, and 6 feet long ; cylinders 
were inclined, and placed in rear; 
weight, about 3 1-2 tons without water ; 
and would run 30 miles per hour with 
from three to five cars; using anthra- 
cite coal. This was the first locomo- 
tive in successful operation in the State 
of New York. 

During the latter part of August or 
first of September, 1831, an engine 
manufactured by Stephenson, of New- 
castle - upon - Tyne, was placed upon 
this road. It was named the “ Robert 
Fulton,” of which I have a drawing. 
It had four wheels, all drivers connec- 
ted, 4 feet diameter ; crank - shaft for- 
ward of the furnace; cylinders to 
inches in diameter, and 14 inch stroke, 
placed in the smoke - box ; 
1g inches long and 42 inches wide. 

This engine was subsequently re- 


fire - grates 


built; and from the circumstance of its 
being the first English engine on the 
road, was re-named the “ John Bull.” 

The Connecticut Historical Society 
have, therefore, presented us with a pic- 
ture of the first locomotive; but the 
mistake consists of giving it the name 
of the second, and crediting its manu- 
facture to England, when, in reality, it 
was a home - made article. The engi- 
eer’s name, instead of Hampson, 
should read Matthew. 

The next American locomotive was 
built by the West Point Foundry As- 
sociation, in August, 1832, for the same 
road, It named the “ Brother 
Jonathan,” and was the first to which 
the four-wheel truck was attached, and 
which is claimed by Mr. Matthew as 
This important in- 
provement been the 
cause of much dispute, and enormous 
sums have been expended in litigation 


Was 


his invention. 


has, however, 


for the ownership of the patent. I 
shall not dwell upon this further than 
to state that | believe that Ross Wi- 
1ans, of Baltimore, has succeeded in 


26 
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establishing 42s claim: though of this 
I am not entirely certain. 

The cylinders of the “* Brother Jona- 
than " were g I-2 inches in diameter, 
and 16 inch stroke. It had two dri- 
ving wheels five feet in diameter ; axle 
placed in the rear of furnace. The truck- 
wheels were 33 inches in diameter ; 
boiler - furnace 5 feet long by 34 inches 
wide, with 3 inch tubes, fitted for 
burning coal. 

Mr. Matthew asserts Jositive/y that 
he has run this engine from “ plain to 
plain,” a distance of fourteen miles, 
in thirteen minutes, and made one 
stop ; and that he has driven her on a 
level at a speed of a mile in forty - five 
seconds. 

The first bogie, or truck - engine, 
built in England, was for the Schenec- 
tady & Saratoga Road, in 1832, from 
drawings sent out. This engine was 
called the “David Crockett.” The 
English engineers lay no claim to this 
improvement. : 

For but few efforts 
were made to keep the roads open o1 
free from snow, and, of course, all 
business was suspended during the 
winter months. One effort to clear the 
track was made by constructing a rude 
which fast- 
This was placed at 


several years 


arrangement on were 
ened brooms, etc. 
one end of a car, which was propelled 
by horses pushing at the other end, 
the locomotives meanwhile remaining 
under cover. Not until 1836 was a 
snow-plough constructed, and first suc- 
cessfully introduced on the Utica & 
Schenectady Road. <A drawing of it 
was procured and taken to Austria by 
the chief engineer of the Vienna Rail- 
road, in the spring of 1837. A full 
description of it was sent to the Rus- 
sian Prussian 
Chevalier von Gausner, the engineer of 
the Petersburgh Road. A model was 
prepared at the order of Colonel Mel- 
inkoff, of the Russian Engineer Corps 
and one was ordered by the King of 
Prussia, through the Minister at Wash- 
ington. 

Six years of experience produced 


and governments, by 
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the “ Despatch and Sawing Locomo- 
tive.” The first, and only one of which 
I have any knowledge, was placed 
upon the Utica & Schenectady Road, 
in 1838. This engine had a saw-arbor 
fastened across the forward part of the 
frame. It was used to run extra or 
special trains; and when not thus em- 
ployed, could be placed on a side-track 
near the wood-pile, the driving-wheels 
blocked up, a belt run from them to 
the saw; and when the pile was demol- 
ished, the engine was let down, run to 
another station, and the operation re- 
peated. The advances made from 
this time forward to the present day 
the most of us have seen, and need 


not be repeated by me. 

The statements made by Mr. Mat- 
thew seem to be entirely reliable, and 
are corroborated by the testimony of 
Mr. John B. Jervis, Mr. William C. 
Young, and many others, among whom 
I may mention the 
father of the writer — who was a con 
tractor on the Mohawk & Hudson 
Road, a passenger on this “ first train,”’ 
and quite familiar with the history of 
the undertaking. 

Two days before the great fire, | 
had carried to my office, with the view 
of preparing a paper upon this subject, 
a large collection of sketches and 
drawings, together with the statements 
of such men as Matthew Baldwin, and 
the Norrises, of Philadelphia ; Ross Wi- 
nans, of Baltimore; Hudson and 
Stevens, of New Jersey; Allen, Jervis, 


be allowed to 
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Young, McQueen, and others, of New 
York: a collection of twenty years. 
Of course, they were all destroyed. 

To point out the mistake which has 
been made by the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society, in its publication of draw- 
ings of the “ first steam-train,”’ was the 
main object of this paper. 

It is quite possible that I have over- 
estimated its importance ; but, as the 
picture is being largely circulated 
throughout the land, and its statements 
generally accepted as historical facts, 
I have ventured to present the truth 
of the matter for what it is worth. 

It is but just to say, that Mr. David 
Matthew, the first locomotive engineer 
on the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad— 
inventor of the “ spark-arrester,’ * sec- 
tional chimney, and snow-plough, the 
originator of the plan to heat water in 
the tank of locomotives by means of 
steam - pipes, and the use of sand on 
the rails, the arrangement of semi-cir- 
cular engine houses and turn - tables, 
the wheel - press, hand - car, axle - box, 
and many other impovements now in 
general use—is still living : an old man 
in comparative poverty and obscur- 
ity, at Portland, Oregon. He is not an 
exception to the race of inventors 
whose genius has benetited mankind ; 
and, like many others of his class, 
will probably pass from the stage un- 
rewarded for his usefulness. 

Wesley Brainerd. 


* Previous to the invention of “ spark-arrester.,’ 


coke, juported from England, was used for fuel 
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“ O the dweller among men —in 
other words, to the citizen — there 


are advantages in an wrial top- floor 
residence which, to my mind, are not 
compensated for by the expensive 
elegance ofa ground - parlor. If a man 
has a large income, and can find no 
better employment than to spend it in 
entertaining his friends with French- 
labelled champagne, of course I cannot 
wonder at his differing from my opinion, 
But whoever is of simple tastes and 
habits, having no aspirations for that 
most transparent of humbugs, socicty, 
will agree with me that the degrees of 
pleasure experienced in this wayward 
world are marked off by the flights of 
stairs up which he toils his way to his 
unpretentious lodging. For my part, 
whenever I am obliged to change my 
location —and, thank Heaven, those 
occasions are few —! select the highest 
rooms of the highest building I can 
find. Thus it is that I am lodged in 
the very heart of the city, in the midst 
of all its roar and tumult, and yet re- 
moved from it. Beneath me moves 
the endless procession ; wagons rattle ; 
men, talking across the street, shout 
with their loudest voices; barrel - organs 
play; the street- vendors cry; but all 
these reach me not against my will. 
My window shut, I am in utter solitude : 
I amathousand miles away from human 
life. Iam in a cave, deep in the bowels 
of the earth. Iam in the impenctrable 
forest, surrounded by the countless 
trunks of trees—my only body-guard— 
standing straight and immovable, their 
intertwining branches and thick leaves 
waving over me. Or, I am on an isle, 
save by me uninhabited, in the vast 
Pacific, with an horizon of sea and sky. 
I am absolutely alone. Here I can 
sit, with my feet perched on the turrets 
of a castellated stove of ancient make 


and uncertain heat, and ponder on the 
miracles of art, the magical revelations 
of science, and the sublimities of crime, 
to which our age is giving birth. Oftener 
I pore over the pages of a book, musty 
from its long seclusion on the shelves 
of the neighboring bibliopole, until the 
narrow, weather- stained walls of my 
den fade out of mind, the plain couch, 
the table, and even the chair whereon 
I am sitting, get up and walk away in 
silence, leaving me — anywhere, | take 
a flying trip to the Indies, and return, 
in less than half an hour, laden with 
gold and precious stones of fabulous 
price. Or I journey up the enchanted 
river, in company with some enthy- 
siastic tourist, and fondly gaze upon 
the vine-clad terraced hills, crowned 
with legendary tower and castle. From 
these excursions I return refreshed, tor 
lam one to whom imagination is reality. 

I live so much in the company of 
grand dukes, princes, and heroes, that 
1 seldom care for the companionship 
of ordinary mortals — excepting always 
my old friend Duzzens. Sometimes, 
however, I hold a levee, which is always 
well attended, doubtless because | am 
not over-nice about the character of 
those whom I invite. In fact, my 
invitation is so general that none need 
feel constrained to stay away. And | 
will do my guests the justice to observe 
that at my receptions there are no cold 
formalities or unnatural politeness. 
Everyone acts and feels perfectly at 
home. And yet I have been honored 
by the presence of the highest grandees. 
At one of my late receptions, the Presi- 
dent of the United States came in 
person, smoking a cigar, and not put- 
ting on any airs. I have had several 
Senators; andas for Congressmen, they 
are entirely unnoticed in the crowd. 
You will see, by this, that I am one of 
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the fox ; and I may say, with truth, that 
although I sincerely hate the deceits 
and frivolities of society, I have already 
shown that no one occupies a higher 
position in the city than I. 

You may ask how I manage to rec- 
oncile so many different grades of 
people as must attend my receptions. 
My method is very simple. I do not 
attempt to reconcile them, but let each 
man pursue his own bent, and act 
according to his desire. ‘The result is, 
on the whole, so pleasing, that [ think 
the same rule might be adopted with 
success It is 
true that my visitors do not always 


at other assemblages. 


agree: and, on one occasion, indeed, 
two persons quarreled, and one was 
shot, right before my eyes, without my 
having any power to prevent it; but, 
as a general rule, everybody is peace- 
able and good natured. 

Another peculiarity of my receptions 
is, that everybody appears in his own 
character. Merchants drive bargains ; 
duns importune their debtors ; lawyers 
argue their cases; doctors prescribe ; 
vendors cry their wares; loafers stare 
at the ladies; and thieves manipulate 
the unwary pocket. 
think you have discovered my secret. 
If not, I will throw open the window, 


By this time I 


and show you one of my receptions in 
fuli blast below. Sitting upon the sill, 
I gaze with conscious 
multitude, and might point out to you 
maiy 


pri le Upon the 
half a dozen celebrities in as 
minutes. Whenever a 
passes, I take special pains to bow to 


fine carriage 


the occupants, for there is nothing like 
being on good terms with the rich. 
Frequently my bow is returned; al- 
though I sometimes see the presump- 
tuous first-floor front waving his hand- 
kerchief, as if he were the recipient of 
the courtesy. 

First-floor front, at present, is a young 
upstart much given to late suppers and 
Bacchanalian revels, during which the 
fumes of cigars and snatches of popu- 
lar songs float up to my window and 
interrupt my meditations.  First-tloor 
front has changed very often during 
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the last few years — in fact, first-floor 
front seldom remains the same person 
longer than six months. First - floor 
front and I have long been in direct 
antagonism; and I regard each new- 
comer with unconcealed aversion. 
They are all of the same type, being 
generally young men of income, who, 
though varying in personal appear- 
ance, are all given up to dissipation, 
and spend their money freely, until 
obliged to occupy less pretentious 
apartments. ‘The present top- floor 
back was originally a first-floor front. | 
remember well the day he came. It 
was in the bright days of early spring. 
He came down with a van full of splen- 
did furniture, comprising all the luxu- 
ries for putting up a bachelor’s apart- 
ments. He was a blithe young fellow, 
elegantly dressed, and bustled in and 
out, whistling lively tunes, and order- 
ing the porter about like a lord. As 
soon as he was settled, he gave a grand 
wine - party, attended by all the young 
bloods in town. You should have 
seen the line of hacks and carriages 
standing in front, and the servants in 
livery drinking beer next door! And 
such a time as the gentlemen had that 
night! What with singing, and shout 
ing, and popping of champagne-corks, 
the whole sireet was kept in a commo- 
tion; and [ think it was daylight be- 
fore they broke up, and most of the 
gentlemen had to be lifted out 
From that time on, 
it was one perpetual sound of revels. 


D> 


youn 


to their carriages, 


First - floor front never used to get up 
until noon. After breakfast he would 
saunter out, and return pretty 
with three friends, who would 
stay until dinner - time, smoking, and 
In the even- 
ing several more would drop in, and 
the usual carouse would begin. Mat- 
ters went on thus for several months, 
much to my surprise, for I did not see 
how he could hold out so long. Then 
tradesmen began to call on him, and 
interrupt his festivities with their ill- 
timed importunities. First - floor front 
at first was very much exasperated, 


soon 


two or 


chaffing the passers-by. 














and treated them with the utmost in- 
solence. Then he became cool, and 
stationed a boy outside to keep them 
away. Then he grew very gracious, 
and invited them in to have a cigar or 
a glass of wine. Then he held confi- 
dential interviews with them, and, at 
parting, grasped their hands with ex- 
-essive cordiality. Finally, one day he 
was gone, and an auctioneer came and 
sold all his elegant furniture. About a 
vear afterwards I happened to meet 
third-floor front on the stairs, and rec- 
ognized the former first-floor front, al- 
though he was a good deal changed. 
His dress was fine, but flashy ; his eyes 
were a little bleared ; and his hair hung 
long upon his neck. He still had 
plenty of company, but of a different 
class from his former friends. These 
were patterned a good deal after his 
present fashion: wore heavy watch- 
chains, and were given to tragic atti- 
tudes and quotations from Shakspeare. 
It was plain to see that third-floor front 
was an actor. He did not keep his 
apartments long, but moved into fourth- 
floor back. Here his clothes grew de- 
cidedly seedy. His friends were very 
dissipated - looking men, with low 
brows, and repulsive leers on their 
faces. I concluded that fourth - floor 
back was a variety - showman; and I] 
was not mistaken. He has since mi- 
grated to top- floor back, and seldom 
issues out until after dark. 

The last first-floor front was different 
from the usual line of lodgers. He 
was a quiet, unassuming young fellow, 
with a pale, student - looking face, and 
lumbered up his rooms with innumer- 
able books. I set him down immedi- 
ately as a law-student, or an embryotic 
minister. One day, while I was holding 
one of my grand receptions, I perceived 
a carriage containing a beautiful young 
lady driving past. With my accus- 
tomed gallantry, I bowed, and was re- 
joiced to see it returned. ‘The carriage 
passed on, but somehow the image of 
the beautiful young lady remained in 
my mind, and | looked for her on the 


occasion of my next levee. Sure 
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enough, she appeared, and again we 
exchanged salutations. I was quite 
charmed, if not smitten, by her beauty 
and grace, and accordingly sat at 
my window every day to see her. 
Every afternoon, at about the same 
hour, she was driven past by her 
coachman : and every time she bowed 
and smiled so entrancingly that I 
became more and more charmed. 
It did not seem possible that I, with 
my ungainly features, had attracted 


the dear girl's admiration; but wo- 
man's taste is unaccountable. 1 de- 


termined to let the matter take its 
course, fully assured that some day it 
would come to a determination. And 
I was right. One afternoon the car- 
riage drove up and —— stopped. The 
servant leisurely got down from his 
box and walked up the steps of our 
house. Now, thought I, the decisive 
moment has arrived. I hastily tried 
to prepare myself for the unexpected 
visit. I emptied the wash - bowl into 
the slop-bucket, and hid the slop- 
bucket in the cupboard. I shoved 
the coal-scuttle under the bed, and 
put on a morning - wrapper and a new 
silk hat. I paused at this stage of 
preparation, and, not hearing anyone 
ascending the stairs, I returned to the 
window and looked out. I sawa sight 
which I shall not soon forget. First- 
floor front, in white vest and gloves, 
swallow - tail coat, with rose in button- 
hole, runs down the steps, enters the 
carriage, kisses the young lady, and 
both are driven rapidly away. Next 
day first-floor front again to rent; and 
in comes young Bacchus with his noisy 
crew. 

Notwithstanding my natural love of 
solitude, | am not devoid of compan- 
ionship. I have a friend—old Duzzens, 
before referred to—who spends an 
evening with me occasionally. Old 
Duzzens is a queer chap. He may be 
fifty ; he may be a hundred; he may 
be a hundred and fifty years old, for 
all 1 know. He wears neither whiskers 
nor moustache, and his hair is black— 
too black to be natural. His teeth 
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are false, as he has contidentially in- 
formed me. Still, he is a free, jovial 
fellow; and if you could shut your 
eyes, you might imagine, from his con- 
versation, that he was a young chap 
of two-and-twenty. Old Duzzens 
has been book - keeper in a grocer’s 
house for nearly torty years —or had 
been until quite recently. He was 
never known to miss a day, from the 
time he went into the house a young 
man until his sudden release nearly 
a year ago. During business hours, 
he was so silent, so attentive to his 
work, that he was termed an automa- 
ton among the other clerks. It was 
only when with me that, he came out 
shell and exhibited emotions 
and opinions. Old Duzzens has al- 
ways lived alone, in a neighboring top- 
floor back, and had saved quite a little 
property, when last year he was made 
a partner in his house. I remember 
how wildly he acted that night, when 
he came up to tell me of his good for- 
tune. 
the room, all breathless from his exer 
tions in climbing the stairs, * James, 
I'm a partner!” On my begging him 
to explain himself, he continued : 


of his 


“James,” he cried, on entering 


*Lumbago & Jjobbins, sir, called 
ine into the office this morning, and 
asked me how much money I had got. 
I told them; and Mr. Lumbago then 
paid a h compliment to my faith- 
fulness, and said they were willing I 
shouid invest in All I 
could say was, ‘ Yes, sir; thank you, 
but come to 
tell you i'm a partner.” 

I congratulated him on his good for- 
tune, and began to speak on some 
other subject; but he would not talk of 
anything else. He was greatly exhil- 
arated, and our pitcher of beer only in- 
creased his excitement. Finally, | got 
him to go home ; and as he went down 
stairs | heard him singing, ‘ I want to 
be a partner, and with the partners 
stand.” Duzzens! Next 
day, the failure of Lumbago & Jobbins 
was town-ialk. The firm had en- 
ticed him into partnership, in the vain 





the business. 


now, James, I've 


sir; 


Poor old 
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hope of saving their credit with his in- 
vestment. 

It was some time afterward before | 
saw old Duzzens again. He was com- 
pletely broken down. Calling on me, 
he was so changed that I could 
scarcely recognize him. His hair was 
white, his teeth were gone, his face was 
hollow, and his eyes wandering. ‘1 
served them forty years, James, and 
then they cheated me," were his first 
Afterwards he revived a litde, 
Some- 


words. 
and seemed more like himself. 
how, he had conceived a hatred of all 
the and a_ bitterness which 
was sad in one so old. I have madea 
point, ever since, of having old Duz- 
zens in my room as frequently as pos- 
sible: and he has gradually regained 
his teeth ; his hair is growing dark 


world, 


again ; and he is apparently as good- 
natured as ever. He insists, however, 
that the world is a humbug; men are 


human devils ; and all the most sacred 


of institutions are cheats. I never 
suspected old Duzzens of poetry until 
evening he re- 


one $ 


recenuy, when 


cited the following lines: 


Come, pass the foaming pitcher, lad, 
lts shape is fair and portly ; 
made me glad, 


Its smile has often 


As it will make me 


I’m tired of litt’s unswerving ways 
I’m sick of noise and clatter 
I hate the sameness of the days— 


The former like the latter 


What is this petty world of ours 
But vanity and folly ? 


} 


Where peace runs out beyond our powers, 


And joy is melancholy % 


Why do Of life, at best, 


A third is spent in learning, 
A third in labor, and the rest 


we live? 


In vain regret and yearning 


Society —a paltry lic 
Where rich men love their betters 
And with the wings oi justice fly 


To persecute their debtors., 


Religion — a convenient name 
For vice to cloak its tratlic ; 

If Christians are but half they cla 
They ‘re monstrously seraphir 


Love - 


The world in silly storie 


is a myth, yet linger 





In books alone it may be found, 


With endless categories 
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Marriage — is but a vulgar jest, 
A synonym for money : 

Who gets the most, is happiest— 
The moon is out of honey 


Death —is a friend, whom yet we fear 
Because he takes us off in 

A fit. 
And jams us in our coffin 


The priest is always near, 


Come, pass the pitcher, lad, I say, 
Dread not the coming evil, 

But drink, and merry be to-day, 
And fling care to the devil. 


Though clouds are gathering for a gale, 
Their pirate banners flying, 

Though gricfs come skurrying down like hail, 
We'll waste no time in sighing. 


But pass the pitcher, lift the cup, 
And drink what life doth offer ; 
And ere we ‘ve drunk its bitters up, 

You ‘ll find I am no scoffer 


THE GREAT DE 

TS immense extent, distinctive char- 
I acter, and the part ascribed to it 
by recent scientitic writers in the econ- 
omy of the globe, its geological struc- 
ture, climate, influence, and strange 
antecedents, invest the ‘“ Great Sea of 
Sand,” the Sahara, ‘that most pecu- 
liar spot on earth,” with a singular 
interest; and yet, litde is generally 
known concerning it, and that little 
too frequently composed in one word 
—sand! perhaps in two—sand! sand! 
We feel persuaded that the curious 
reader will welcome new and valuable 
knowledge of this kind, even at the 
risk of a little prolixity here and there. 

The Desert, rather than the Mediter- 
ranean, as is generally assumed, sepa- 
rates the two great eastern divisions of 
thé earth. In the preference of the 
best modern geographers, Africa be- 
gins with Soudan, a country in the 
north half of the continent of Africa, 
including the These 


and Sahara. 


THE GREAT DESERT OF AFRICA, 


SERT OF 
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For my part, I do not agree with 
old Duzzens’ sentiments. I know that 
there are many cheats in the world, 
and many rascals; but I believe in the 
existence of good men and women, 
noble sentiments, true love, and hon- 
est religion. And even if they exist 
not, I think we can live happier and 
enjoy life more thoroughly if we at 
least take them in supposition, It 1s 
only in this way that I can live so 
contentedly as I do. I envy not what 
others have, but go my way, enjoying 
my little round of pleasures, laying up 
no bitterness for to-day, no care for 
to - morrow; and in this way, I have 
conjured up a deal of happiness, even 
in my little sky - parlor. 

F. Mildew, 


AFRICA, 


are their reasons: The Atlas Moun- 
tains in Africa possess all the charac- 
teristic features of Southern Europe. 
They have the same geologic formation ; 
their strata have been subjected to the 
same disturbances; and they have given 
rise to similar orographic phenomena. 
Again, the flora of Africa, north of 
the Sahara, are essentially the same as 
those of the adjacent country north of 
the Mediterranean. Of the fourteen 
hundred and twenty - eight species of 
plants found in the province of Con- 
stantina, Tunis, not less than one 
thousand and fifty-six occur in South- 
ern Europe; which goes to show that 
the flora of the coast of Algeria are 
only a continuation of those of South- 
ern France. Further: Of the three 
hundred species of land and water 
shells met with in Spain, scarcely one 
is wanting in Algeria. A few mamma- 
lia constitute the only difference in 
their fauna. But it is known that the 
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lion was once an inhabitant of Greece, 
and that the hyena lived on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the contemporary 
of man, during the quaternary period. 
These facts are corroborated by the 
result of ethnography. The Berber 
race, for instance, is of Aryan stock. 
Witness their general physiognomy, and 
their monumental remains, scattered 
over the territory of ancient Numidia, 
in character the same as those found 
on the coasts of Europe. The theory 
has already been advanced that the 
first Aryan emigrants came into Eu- 
rope, not from Asia, but from the north 
of Africa, and settled along the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Jugerthan 
may have had an older European 
blood than Ceesar. 

The Great Desert is not, as is so often 
assumed, an absolutely monotonous 
and barren region. A few days’ jour- 
ney through it suffices to dispel this 
illusion. M. Desor* visited it, in 1863, 
in the company of three other gentle- 
men, with the intention of determin- 
ing, if possible, the geologic age of the 
Desert, and the influence it must have 
exerted on the climate of the European 
continent at a time when it was cov- 
ered with the water of the sea. His 
journey was a short one, but accom- 
plished under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, the Governor of Constan- 
tina aiding him in every possible way, 
and, as the Director of the artesian wells 
in the Desert, serving as his guide, be- 
sides communicating to him the results 
of his own numerous observations, 
made during the course of a long so- 
journ in the Desert. 

M. Desor distinguishes three differ- 
ent forms of the Desert — the Plateau, 
or Prairie Desert, the Desert whose pe- 
culiar form was given to it by the 
washing out of the waters of the an- 
cient sea, and the Dune Desert, or 
Desert of Downs, so called from the 





* Die Sahara, Von E. Desor: fasel, 6786.— 
To,this excellent and learned work, not yet accessi- 
ble in the English language, the writer is indebted 
for the most interesting and valuable matter con- 


tained in this paper. 


number of sand-hills scattered over it. 
This division of the forms of the 
Desert has been approved by compe- 
tent authority. Notwithstanding thei: 
difference of forms and appearance, 
these types of desert have had a com- 
mon origin, and are intimately related. 
The soil is everywhere of the same 
character, altered in part, however, by 
events subsequent to the flowing off of 
the water that once covered it. The 
prairie desert retains the form it had 
immediately after that event—a flat, 
undulating plain, not unlike the sur- 
face of the North American prairies, 
or the South American pampas, except 
in their fertility. ‘The sandy nature of 
its soil is, undoubtedly, the cause of the 
barrenness of the Sahara. The utter 
absence of rain, however, and other 
causes, contribute to produce a degree 
of aridity which its sandiness alone 
could not account for. Thus, the 
presence of certain mineral substances 
act as a hindrance to vegetation; and 
the force of the atmospheric currents 
prevent the soil attaining to a degree 
of consistency compatible with it 
Take away the superabundant gypsum 
in some parts, and the superabundance 
of salt in others, and the Sahara 
would present quite a different appear- 
ance. In the Eastern Sahara, the 
wind blows with such violence that 
the hardiest plants cannot take root in 
it. Everything, in fact, conspires to 
make the broad and magnificent valley 
between Soudan and the Atlas Moun- 
tains the greatest of the Desert. 

A glance now at the three varieties 
of desert: The prairie variety is by far 
the most important. Its flat, extended 
surface, where its uniformity is not 
broken by dunes, reminds one of the 
ocean ; for it is bounded only by the 
horizon. The sight of it captures the 
tourist, and impresses itself on his 
memory as not to be forgotten. When 
one first catches a glimpse of the 
mighty waste, the deception is almost 
complete. Although prepared before- 
hand for the effect, and on their guard 
against surprise, M. Desor and his 
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companions were not a little tempted 
—he tells us—to exclaim, when they 
saw it: ‘The sea! the sea!” just as 
the French soldiers twenty years and 
‘the Roman legion twenty centuries be- 
fore, had exclaimed. There it lay be- 
fore them, a veritable ocean in appear- 
ance, dotted with black spots—-the oases, 
the islands of the Desert — likened 
by the Eastern fancy to the spots of 
the leopard. They were, however, 
looking at only a small portion of the 
Desert, sometimes designated the East- 
ern Sahara, and called by the Arabs 
Murad. The Romans were acquaint- 
ed with it. And it is better known to 
tourists than any other part, because, 
perhaps, they not unfrequently come 
hither to enjoy the excitement of the 
ostrich hunt. Yet this is not the Desert 
in the eminent and classic sense: by 
which, however, it must not be under- 
stood to differ in substance from the 
rest of the Sahara. The same yellow 
flinty sand is found, only here it is 
cemented together by gypsum, which 
protects it from the winds. Often the 
gypsum is so abundant that it forms a 
regular crust, cracked here and there, 
like sun- baked clay. A peculiarity of 
this Eastern or Lesser Desert is the 
great number of pebbles, white, red, or 
rose - colored, scattered over it, like 
those found in Arabia and Syria, all of 


quartz or chalcedony. Their pres- 
ence in this Desert suggests many 


questions, with little doubt, however, 
that they came from the range of 
mountains on the north of the Desert, 
a hypothesis confirmed by the fact 
that they are not found in the plateaus 
south of the Eastern Desert. These 
pebbles bear evident marks of violent 
attrition, continued during a long pe- 
riod of time, which makes the fact all 
the more remarkable that occasionally, 
in the same Desert, are met angular 
pieces of limestone as large as a 
man's fist, with very sharp points and 
edges, showing that they could not 
have been rolled about and polished 
by superincumbent water. How, then, 
did they come here? 
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Only after their return, were M. De- 
sor and his companions able to an- 
swer this question. They, later, dis- 
covered some of these stones split, 
others broken entirely — but their con- 
stituent parts close together ; and came 
to the conclusion that they were of 
more recent date, and fractured by 
variation of temperature, or by heat, 
and had been carried hither like the 
other smaller pebbles, subjected, like 
them, to the action of water, and only 
afterwards broken. The fact that 
these pieces of limestone were angular, 
may seem a trivial thing to mention; 
yet the question of their angularity 
is intimately connected with the very 
one which carried M. Desor to the 
Desert, viz.: the origin of the Sahara. 
It was proper that M. Desor should, 
as he says himself, look for proofs of 
currents, and other water influences, 
over the present surface of the Desert, 
to establish or refute the theory, to 
which he adhered, that the Sahara is 
the bed of a shallow sea which once 
covered it, and which was dried up 
only at a comparatively recent period 
—a hypothesis which all his subse- 
quent examinations tended to confirm. 
So much for the geology of the Desert. 

The Prairie Desert is interesting alike 
to the botanist and zodlogist. M. 
Martens, who visited it with M. Desor, 
describes the prairies as not quite bar- 
ren. The heat of summer dries up its 
vegetation ; and only after the fall of 
the first winter rains does it get green 
again. The vegetation referred to 
consists mostly of briers—which are 
able to hold the earth fast about them, 
thereby constituting so many little ele- 
vations —and undershrub, with thick, 
tough, knotty, stunted leaves, partly 
caten away by camels or sheep. They 
all belong to a family of plants that 
thrive only where there is a quantity of 
sea - salt in the soil. Where the soil is 
sandy, bushes without thorns are 
found, and a species of shrub, partly 
fresh and partly withered by the 
sun. Geraniums and _ heliotropes of 
various kinds spots 


grow on some 
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so plentifully that they cover the naked 
soil entirely ; but what most of all at- 
tracted the attention of our travellers 
was a plant related to the common 
meadow - saffron. It had no stem, but 
had white blossoms, with an odor like 
the rose. It rested on the ground, and 
had a wreath of rectilinear leaves 
about it. These beautiful blossoms 
are valued by those even whose taste 
for flowers is most retined, and yet, 
in a very emphatic sense, ‘ waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.” 
Between Biskea and Shetma, in the 
dried sand, grows a flower tamed in 
legend — the Rose of Jericho. It is in 
the form of a cross, and ramifies in all 
directions. It dies after blossoming, 
and is called arose because its branch- 
es, when pressed together, have some- 
thing the appearance of that flower. 

There are, in places, depressions in 
the soil which retain their humidity, 
and here the ground is covered with a 
beautiful green turf. Here the tam- 
arisk grows, and rocks its white or 
whitish-red blossoms fiom side to side ; 
and the colocynth creeps along the 
ground, covered with round fruit. These 
are the desert meadows in which the 
Arab, during the winter, pastures his 
sheep and camels. His low black 
tent looks, in the distance, like a 
mound; but the barking of his dogs 
tells you that, for a season, the Desert 
is the abode of one of those patriarchal 
families whose shepherd - life is so sim- 
ply and grandly photographed in the 
Bible. Nor is this part of the Desert, 
even during the summer months, quite 
uninhabited. Frequently a pretty gray- 
ish yellow lark is met with, flying from 
one bush to another. Now and then, 
a bird of prey sweeps over you in the 
air; a flock of gazelles appear, and 
vanish in the horizon; a hare saves him- 
self from a horse's hoof; ora partridge 
flies up with a clatter. On the ground the 
broad tracks of the ostrich may be seen, 
fleeing the approach of the caravan, 
which, thanks to his stature, he descries 
from afar. Still, such signs of life are 
not very often seen far from the oases. 


In the season corresponding with 
winter, numbers of reptiles and other 
animals creep under the sand, and on 
this account our travellers did not see 
some of the animals of which they had 
heard; among them the horned ser- 
pent so much dreaded by the Arabs. 
The animals of the Desert are of a 
striking uniformity of color. None 
are to be seen with bright - colored 
skins. All are gray, whitish-yellow, or 
grayish-white, like the soil. The insects, 
nearly ali beetles, that, at the slightest 
sign of danger,disappear under the sand, 
are black. The severity of the cold in 
the Atlas Mountains induces the Arabs 
to remove their tents and _ flocks, 
during the winter season, to the warmer 
Desert ; and every fall witnesses, at the 
entrance to the Desert, a long proces- 
sion of camels, and immense docks 
moving thither, till intolerable summer 
drives them back to the mountains. 
This is the character of the plateaus 
or prairies of the Desert in general. 

Turn we now to the second species of 
desert ; that variety which has received 
its peculiar conformation of surface 
from washing by the ancient sea. Here 
are no grass, no undulations, no gyp- 
sum, no round or angular pieces of 
flint or limestone ; only broad depres- 
sions of the surface, or basins, consist- 
ing of very tine homogeneous sand. 
At first glance this denomination of 
desert looks like a broad ploughed field 
waiting for the sower. But it is con- 
demned to barrenness by vast quanti- 
ties of salt. Another peculiarity, which 
even heedlessness must observe, is 
that here the horses’ hoofs raise no 
dust. The salt of the soil possesses 
sufficient moisture to hold the grains 
of sand together. The depressions of 
the surface are separated from the 
prairie by deep slopes, which stand 
against the horizon like the outline of 
a mountain range. In other places, 
these slopes are not more than a few 
yards in height, but none the less char- 
acteristic on that account, especially at 
the approach to the Wed Rhiv, where 
such a slope marks the central depres- 
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sion, the surface of which is covered with 
water from the chotts, or salt-lakes. Itis 
known that the level of the latter is 
very low—twenty metres (say sixty- 
five feet), probably — below the level 
of the Mediterranean. The quantity of 
salt held in solution by these waters is 
so considerable that no animal can live 
in them. 

Among the vallevs in this central 
basin are many never reached by the 
waters of these lakes: they are called 
by the name of Sebka ; others are over- 
flowed occasionally: these are the 
chotts. The latter are subject to great 
variations of appearance, being one 
vear full of water, the next mere pud- 
dles—perhaps completely dry—whence 
the insalubrious character of this region. 
M. Desor and his companions found 
the waters very abundant, owing to the 
extraordinary rains at the beginning of 
December. ‘These lakes sometimes dry 
up rapidly, the precipitated salt forr- 
ing a crust, which breaks under the 


foot like thin ice ina meadow. So 
perfect is the resemblance to ice, that 
it needs the observation and the so- 
briety of a philosepher, M. Desor 
says, not to be deceived by it. 

All these depressions of the surface 
were doubtless produced by the action 
of water, but under conditions no long- 
er present. Yet, they are not the result 
of rivers. It has been suggested that 
they are a sort of natural canal, dug 
by the waters of the Sahara Sea during 
the period of the elevation of its bed, 
in consequence of which elevation the 
whole basin of the Sahara was dried 
up as far as the present chotts, which 
represent the remains of the ancient 
waters, 

The most important of these de- 
pressions is that of the Wed Rhiv. In 
this broad basin are found the oases 
for which the Wed Rhiv is celebrated. 
These oases are without apparent sym- 
metry, scattered over the broad sur- 
face of the basin, two or three miles 
apart. Some of them are very small, 
others large, with as many asa hun- 
dred thousand date-trees. Their num- 


ber and size depend upon the presence 
of water, not above, but under, the 
soil, procured by means of wells. 

The desert of downs, or the sandy 
hillock, is the most familiar kind of 
desert, though not the most extensive. 
It is the form imagination offers when 
we think of the desolation of a desert ; 
for, not only is the dune desert entirely 
barren, but it is equally unstable. The 
careful, broad - footed camel is here in- 
dispensable. Man, or the horse, sinks 
where the camel can walk. This re- 
gion was found mostly within Barbary, 
extending from Tugurt to the bounda- 
ries of Tunis. ‘The transition from this 
to the prairie form is gradual. Yet 
even here, wherever gypsum exists to 
give the sand sufficient consistency, 
some vegetation is found. Two plants 
are especially characteristic of the sand- 
heap desert: a species of grass, with 
long, rectilinear blades, the din, so 
much relished by the camel, and the 
esel, akin to buckwheat. The ‘full 
height of these plants is about a metre-- 
say thirty - nine and one - third inches. 
Long naked roots shoot out from their 
hardy stems a distance of four or five 
metres. The stem bears knotty boughs, 
with green, cylinder - shaped, leafless 
branches, which fall off in winter. All 
these shrubs are inclined to the south- 
east — showing that, of all the winds, 
the northwest wind is most frequent 
and stormy, reminding one of diminu- 
tive pines of the Alps and Pyrenees, 
which are all bent in the same direc- 
tion by the wind and snow. 

Animal life cannot abound without 
plants for the herbivorous animals, and 
without them to feed the carnivora. A 
few insects and lizards are almost 
the whole animal life. Where the 
downs, or sand-hillocks, occur in close 
proximity, total infertility begins. As 
it advances into the drifts of sand, a 
feeling of discomfort comes over the 
caravan, which betrays itself, if in no 
other way, by a solemn mood, which 
even animals seem to share. This is 
the region of the simoom ; and there is 
always legitimate cause of apprehension 
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that its scorching heat may _ bring 
those mighty sand - waves which have, 
at times, drowned caravans, and even 
armies, with sand as with water. 

M. Desor found the sand - waves no 
less sublime than those of the sea. The 
largest of the dunes are found in the 
immediate neighborhood of the oases. 
Some of these he measured, and 
found to be eight, ten, and even fifteen 
yards high. Although stationary, their 
curves are wonderfully graceful, espec- 
ially to windward, where they are 
wave-shaped. The rear of the dune is 
generally steeper than the front, and, 
at the top, not unlike the drifts of snow 
on a prairie in winter. Everything in 
the Desert appears magnified ; and M. 
Desor tells us that he was more than 
once tempted to take one of his travel- 
ling companions fora giant, when they 
were talking from one dune, across the 
sand, to another. The variations in 
these dunes never reach beyond the 
surface. Their outlines change, but 
their volume and location remain the 
same. In this they differ from the 
dunes on the sea- shore. Hence the 
possibility of towns and villages, which 
have existed for centuries among them. 
The permanency of the dunes striking- 
ly shows that even the winds obey 
law; for, in blowing from different di- 
rections, they but neutralize each oth- 
er’s excess with a constant resultant. 
The dune itself remains essentially the 
same; and there is reason for the be- 
lief that a natural elevation of the 
ground serves it as a nucleus. Hence 
new dunes are seldom formed — never, 
except when the skeleton of a camel, 
or some similar object, furnishes a nu- 
cleus, without which no sand - hill is 
properly adune. It has been proposed 
to call dunes by the Arabic name of 
“areg.’ The question of the origin of 
the “‘aregs” is an interesting one. 
Many of them owe some of their con- 
sistency to the presence of the gypsum 
mixed with the sand. In other places, 
the material of which the “ aregs”’ are 
composed consists of deposits of sand 
from older formations. Hills on the 


road from Trepoli to Ghadames, and 
in other places, have been found made 
up of flinty sand. They are frequently 
round in form, and truncated. They 
contain numerous fossils belonging to 
the cretaceous period, and testify to 
the existence of a plateau that once 
was there, but which is now broken 
up and laid waste by erosion or other 
causes. 

Dreary as is the Sahara, it ceases to 
be a desert, the moment its parched 
soil is fed with water. So prodigal is 
the African sun, that vegetation flourish- 
es here under the most unfavorable 
circumstances. Itis not to be wondered 
at, however, that that of the oases is 
peculiar. 

The great tree of the Desert is the 
date- palm. Of all tropical plants, it is 
the only one that has accommodated 
itself to all the requirements of this 
tyrannical climate — following in this 
the lead of the camel, whose organiza- 
tion has yielded so much to the same 
circumstances. The date-palm and 
the camel alone make it possible tor 
men to inhabit or travel the Desert. 
This tree needs heat more than any 
other, to enable it to bear fruit; and it 
depends more than any other on the 
quality of its water. There is an Arabic 
expression to the effect that “ the date- 
palm must have its head in fire, and its 
feet in water.” The tree plays an im- 
portant part, not only in the history, 
but in the theology, of the inhabitants 
of the oases. According to a Berber 
legend, man and the palm were created 
simultaneously, both on the sixth day; 
and hence he calls the date- palm 
man's brother. The other plants of 
the Desert are subordinate in rank, and 
grow usually only in the shadow of the 
great tree. 

The tillage of the date - tree is of three 
kinds: First, when it is supplied with 
flowing water, collected in canals, the 
water coming from the mountains on 
the boundaries, as in the oases of the 
Ziban, or being collected in large wells. 
Secondly, when watered by means of 
artesian wells, as in the interior of the 
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Desert. Thirdly, when the water is 
obtained by digging large holes or ditch- 
es in the ground, until the subterran- 
ean supply is reached. The date-tree 
is placed in these in such a manner 
that its roots stand in the water, which 
renders all further sprinkling super- 
fluous. 

The first of these methods presents 
nothing very peculiar. The second, 
by means of artesian wells, is much 
more interesting, especially since the 
ippliances of modern science have been 
brought to deepen and increase them. 
Some of them are of very ancient date. 
There have been oases in the Wed Rhiv 
from times immemorial; and as they 
could not possibly have existed there 
without water, we are compelled to 
-onclude that the art of boring such 
wells was known in the Desert in remote 
intiquity. 

About fifteen years ago, the modern 
method of boring artesian wells was 
introduced by General Desveaux, and 
M. Berbrugyer, Director of the Museum 
at Algiers, into the Wed Rhiv. Some 
vears before, M. Desveaux was sent on 
a tour of inspection through the oases, 

obtain information concerning the 
disposition of the inhabitants towards 
his goverment, their numbers, etc. It 
did not take him long to discover how 
very closely the welfare of these chil- 
dren of the Desert was connected with 
the culture of the date- palm, and this 
with the artesian well. He thought that 
if he could supply them with water in 
greater abundance, and at less expense 
than they were now obtaining it, he 
would make them the allies of France 
forever. He was confirmed in_ this 
pinion when he was led up to the top 
of a sand hill, which commanded a 
prospect of the whole oasis, and saw, on 
one side, the gardens the natives had 
planted, the date-trees, with their leaves 
of brilliant green, and, on the other, 
infertility, death and desolation. The 
Sheik and the inhabitants informed him 
that the cause of the contrast was the 
poor condition of the wells in the north 
of the oasis; that they were choked with 


sand, and that, on account of the foul 
ness of their water, no other wells could 
be dug near them. The Governor- 
general favored M. Desveaux's sugges- 
tion, and boring commenced at the 
beginning of May, 1856. When the 
engineers had reached a depth of over 
one hundred and eighty feet, on the 
15th of June following, water came 
rushing up in such abundance that 
not less than 882 gallons were obtained 
ina minute. The temperature of the 
water thus procured was 210 centigrade. 
The impression made by this success 
on the inhabitants of the oasis, may be 
imagined. The report of it spread fai 
and wide with remarkable rapidity ; 
visitors came from all parts to witness 
the miracle brought by French soldiers. 
The great Marabout himself made his 
appearance, and blessed the well, call- 
ing it the Spring of Peace. 

The work was resumed the following 
winter. The apparatus was erected 
among the palms, which were withering 
for want of water. <A single revolution 
of the drill, and the crust of gypsum, 
which the natives had endeavored in 
vain to break, was perforated ; and afte1 
four days’ labor, from a depth of fifty- 
four yards a column of water sprang 
up that yielded g46 gallons in a minute. 
And thus the “ Well of Thanksgiving,” 
the main source of the wealth of this 
oasis, was made. Again the natives 
crowded about the scene of the won- 
der-working; mothers bathed their little 
children in the water; men leaped about 
it for joy; the old Sheik threw himself 
on his knees, and with uplifted hands 
gave thanks to Allah, for restoring 
health and life to his family, and to 
the oasis of his fathers. 

From that time to this, the boring 
of artesian wells has been continued, 
and now perhaps a hundred exist. 
Of course, they are not all as bounteous 
as the two here mentioned ; and, in the 
whole number, but two surpass them 
in the yield, the most abundant afford- 
ing 1070 gallons in a minute. It is 
calculated that 125,000 date - palms are 
watered by these new wells. The wate: 
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from these sources is particularly pleas- 
ing to the eye, but its quality is un- 
fortunately not so good as its looks. 
Europeans can seldom drink it. Not- 
withstanding the number of wells thus 
far, the subterranean supply does not 
seem to be diminished ; and it is sup- 
posed to be practically inexhaustible. 
The artesian wells once introduced 
the Sahara, their use was not 
confined to the More were 
bored in the desert parts, and on roads 
pursued by caravans, such as from 
Tuggurt to Om-Thiur, Shegga, and 
Cedraiat. The water yielded by the 
wells here comes up in no very large 
quantities, and although greedily drunk 
by the camels, is not relished by travel- 


into 


Oases. 


lers. 

Experiment already demon- 
strated that it is possible, by means of 
these artificial wells, not only to revive 
decaying oases, but to plant new ones 
where nothing ever grew before. The 
Governor of Constantina placed on the 
table of M. Desor dates grown in oases 
established only a few years before. 
Outside of the limits of the Wed Rhiv, 
the prospect is less encouraging. Water 


has 


cannot be obtained at any reasonable 
depth, and, when obtained, is hardly 
fit for use. There seems to be a sub- 
terranean zone in the Sahara, where 
water can be obtained at a depth of 
from fifty to eighty yards. 

Strange as it may seem, the Arabs 
in the Desert continue their ancient 
mode of boring artesian wells; and a 
great many more are bored after that 
manner than the new one, notwith- 
standing the danger and _ inconven- 
ience involved—owing, of course, to 
an ignorant horror of innovation. 

When an inhabitant of the Wed 
Rhiv wishes to endow his district with 
a well, he first of all collects a store of 
lifa - ropes —lifa is the name of the 
stipule which surrounds the base of 
the stalk of the date - palm — and then 
assures himself of the coéperation of 
his relatives, friends, neighbors and 
acquaintances. Their unremunerated 
service he wants, first, to help him dig 
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the large temporary ditch, which is 
called an ‘amma ;"’ after the comple- 
tion of which, attention is paid to the 
dimensions of the excavation, and 
then to exhausting the old wells, liable 
to break forth and arrest the work. 

The proprietor now provides himself 
with trunks of date - trees in sufficient 
number to line the well throughout, 
and makes his contract with the car- 
penter, who cuts them into boards. 
He next provides a well - digger—if he 
can, the celebrated Hamed - ben - Tat 
ta, the hero of a hundred successes, 
and who, notwithstanding the danger 
of the operation, never had a mishap. 
Lastly, he hires a couple of divers to 
free the shaft from the sand which the 
water, the moment it begins to rise, 
collects there, thus hindering its own 
progress after it has reached the mid- 
dle of the shaft. Evervthing is now 
ready, and the work begirs. This 
consists of the digging, the lining, and 
the cleansing of the well. The first 
of these operations is frequently inter- 
rupted by the neighboring water. The 
lining begins when the second third 
of the shaft is reached. 

Above the mouth of the still untin 
ished cavity rises a crane - joist with a 
thick rope over a wheel, from which 
hang two rude buckets made of goat- 
skin, kept open by a flexible rod folded 
i Now the f 


in at their tops. hour of 
A rope, fastened at 


work has come. 
one end to a post, and held by a cou- 
ple of laborers, is adjusted around the 
loins of the well - digger, and he de- 
scends, not, however, without consid- 
erable difficulty, to the bottom of the 
shaft, when he himself, with 
outstretched limbs, and continues the 
work with a triangular-shaped mattock. 
He throws the debris into one of the 
buckets, and, by shaking a rope, gives 
a signal to his assistants above. He 


seats 


remains down no longer than an hour, 
by which time he is generally soaked 
with blackish water, of an off: nsive odor, 
and comes up looking like the Evil 
one himself. The momentous hour has 
now come. The hadjerat- el -mahsul, 
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or stratum, one - fifth of an inch thick, 
under which the noise of the subter- 
ranean waters can be heard, is reached. 
The pleasant news is communicated to 
the proprietor of the well. There is 
always something disquieting in the 
information to the foreman on the oc- 
casion, for his duty it is to give the 
last stroke of the mattock, and open a 
way for the dark flood to the light. 
The crowd now presses around the 
spot which is to be the witness either 
of a triumph or a frightful accident. 
The lookers - on hear, or say they hear, 
the hollow sound of the iron against 
the last thin layer of solid matter. A 
noise something like the shock of a 
breaking wave, a general shout, and 
the work is ended. With the digging 
and boring, however, the well is not 
yet complete. The water, as it rises, 
carries a quantity of sand along with 
it, which closes up the inner opening 
of the well, and allows only an imper- 
fect supply of water. This has to be 
removed, and the task devolves upon 
the divers, who, on such occasions, 
congregate from all parts, generally 
riding to the place in festive attire, on 
asses. They soon, however, exchange 
their holiday apparel for a_ pair of short 
pants. The diver who is to begin, ap- 
proaches the shaft at a slow pace, laysa 
couple of glowing coals on the edge of 
the well, and throws incense on them. 
When the smoke rises, he strikes once 
with his open hand on the lining of 
the well, to warn the spirits of the 
deep. He now throws a rope, attached 
at one end to a_ post, around his 
shoulders, and descends the well. He 
remains a few seconds up to the shoul- 
ders in the water, then he draws his 
head down, but raises it up immedi- 
ately, coughs, spits and snuffs, in 
order to clear the air - passages. Hav- 
ing assured himself of the free play of 
his lungs, he takes a deep inspiration, 
and lets himself down by the rope, 
made rigid by a heavy stone attached 
at the lower end. He remains down 
on an average of five minutes and a 
half, when, on rising, he is followed 


by another, and another, until the 
work is done. 

Artesian wells are not the only com- 
munication to be found with the sub- 
terranean waters. In numerous parts 
of the Wed Rhiv there are ponds, the 
sources of a number of brooks, which 
water a great many oases. A multitude 
of fishes disport themselves in these. 
tis probable that these natural aper- 
tures suggested to the native the idea 
of digging others, and that thus origi- 
nated the artesian wells in the Desert. 
M. Laurent is of opinion that the 
subterranean water has its origin in the 
spur of the Atlas Mountains, collected 
by strata of sand, gravel, etc., under 
the Desert. But facts seem to disprove 
his theory entirely, and the origin, as 
well as the cause, of the limited extent 
of the strange body of water, still re- 
main a mystery. The Arabs have a 
tradition that this extraordinary lake 
or sea participates in all the move- 
ments of the ocean. ; 

The subterranean body of water is 
peopled with fish, which move about 
in it with ordinary freedom. In_ 1863, 
Captain Zickel, digging a well in the 
oasis Air-Tala, observed several fishes 
floundering about in the sand which 
had been thrown up through the aper- 
ture. The fact appeared to him so ex- 
traordinary that he refused to publish 
it till he had satisfied himself that 
he might prove it to others. He had 
not to wait long, for the fishes made 
their appearance in abundance; and 
he communicated his observations to 
a few friends, who, however, supposed 
he must have been mistaken. But the 
fact has since been placed beyond dis- 
pute. M. Desor and his companions 
saw these under ground beings, and 
took a number of them home. ‘Their 
ventral fins are so Short that we might 
believe them entirely absent. Their 
eyes are well shaped; and there is no 
doubt whatever about their being able 
to see perfectly. The largest of them 
are not over two inches long. 

It is probable that these fishes inhabit 
the whole bedy of the subterranean 
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sea, and come only occasionally to the 
ponds, perhaps tospawn. This would 
explain theireyes. . 

The oases of the Suf constitute a 
special group on the boundary of Tu- 
nis, at the extreme line of the French 
possessions, in the midst of the dunes. 
The culture of the date is the principal 
branch of business carried on here, as 
in other parts of the Desert; but the 
method of watering the trees is not the 
same. The inhabitants have scarcely 
an idea of flowing water. Each tree 
is planted with its roots in a hole, dug 
till the moist earth is reached. These 
holes are frequently ten or twelve yards 
in depth. Nothing can be imagined 
more singular than the appearance of 
these trees, seen at a distance, their 
tops only projecting out of the holes in 
which they are buried. The dates thus 
cultivated are considered the best in 
Africa. The walls surrounding their 
trees are only an imperfect protection 
against the wind and the sand. Every 
storm or simoom covers these gardens 
with a coat of fine sand, which must 
be speedily removed, for if to the first 
should be added a second coat, it be- 
comes next to impossible to remove it. 
Hence, the proprietor is ever on the 
alert. 
the inhabitants cultivate various kinds 


In the shadow of their palms 
of vegetables, turnips, onions, cab- 
bage, pepper, besides madder, cotton, 
The tobacco, of good 


and tobacco. 
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quality, enjoys a reputation throughout 
the north of Africa. 

To illustrate the industry of the in- 
habitants of the Suf, M. Desor relates 
that after a rather windy day, he pitch- 
ed his tent in the neighborhood of a 
wall. His companion, Martins, had 
placed his thermometer on the wall of 
one of the holes dug for the trees, in 
order. to observe the radiation of the 
sarth during the night. They ordered 
their men not to come near the place, 
and were therefore not a little surprised 
in the morning to see quantities of 
fresh - strewn sand and marks of feet 
about the place. Their suspicion 
at first rested on a half-witted mule - 
driver; and not till they saw human 
figures in the cavity itself was it remov- 
ed. ‘The proprietor of the garden was 
up thus early — before sunrise — re- 
moving the sand which the wind of 
the previous evening had scattered on 
the plantation. It is not a little re- 
markable that these inhabitants of the 
Desert live under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, and yet are the best off 
of any, thanks to their extraordinary 
devotion to labor, 

M. Desor closes his little treatise on 
the Desert, with the remark that he 
thinks he has demonstrated that the 
Desert is not so monotonous as is gen- 
erally supposed ; in which his readers 
will probabiy agree with him. 
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LOUT fifteen years ago, I was on 
y a passenger - train of the Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph Railroad, .from 
Quincy, Hlinois, to visit my uncle, a 
well - to-do old farmer, in the interior 
f Missouri, It was early morning — 
too early by two hours for a youngster 
not yet done growing, and with the 
sluggard sleep of a boy. Without ap- 
petite, | had bolted a breakfast without 
tasting it, which only made me stupider. 
With heavy eyes and heavy head, I 
sat listening to the rattling monotone 
# the rushing train, as we moved out 
of Quincy and over the country. I 
had watched the day dawn and the sun 
ome up from behind hills and trees in 
the east, wishing that my ears could 
close to the noise, and my eyes to the 
clare of light. Hour after hour, more 
asleep than awake, the cars jostled 
me, then, hideous 
dreams, until, late in the afternoon, a 
ierking stop and the cry, ‘“* Laclede!” 
changed the scene. To my senses and 
my feet I was brought instanter ; and 
hastily gathering up my carpet - bag, | 
rushed out of the car. 

It was all so sudden, that I stood for a 
moment half- confused, watching the 
disappearing train. Just then great 
drops of rain announced the next mo- 
ment’s heavy shower. I thought I was 
awake before, but now I knew I was. 
I looked about for somebody or 
something before | made a move; but 
no one was in sight, nor anything, af- 


now and into 


ter the gloom and wet, except a small, 
low shanty close by: a sorry station- 
house. With a shiver, I turned into 
the building, like a wet dog to his ken- 
nel, feeling that if 1 had a tail it would 
be as drooping as his. The room was 
dreary enough: low, dark, and roofed 
imperfectly against the driving rain. 
It seemed unoccupied; and when I 
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went to the only window to look out, 
I half hoped to see the clouds clearing 
away ; but they were only rolling up 
darker and heavier for a regular long, 
cold, Western spring soak, With dis- 
gust I left the window, stepped outside, 
casting about fora telegraph office—for 
what reason I don’t know—but there 
was n'tany; soit doesn'tmatter. | look- 
ed for the ticket agent's office, but found 
neither Perhaps | 
wanted somebody to abuse. No bag- 
e- Masicrs, no runners, nO Cxpress- 
no boot - blacks, no 


office nor agent. 
gay 
wagons, ho gongs, 
grog - shops — nothing characteristic of 
Christian civilization. Anything would 
have been welcome that could turn up, 
and something did turn up. . 

Aimlessly exploring again a dark 
corner of the room, I saw something. 
Was it a sow and pigs, a grindstone, 
or a horse-blanket ? Who doubts that 
I wanted to know, just as if it made 
any difference? Lodging was what | 
wanted ; and what had this thing to do 
with that? I fancied I saw it move, or 
heard it growl, or else snore. My cu- 
riosity was intense. But then, care 
must be taken. With my cane I made 
a reconnoissance — in force — not inef- 
fectually. 

“Darn ye! Quit, now!” 

There was a shrug and a turn, and 
the dark object was motionless again. 
A second time 1 used my cane. My 
curiosity became zealously zodélogical. 

“Go ‘way, now! Won't ye? Le'’ve 
me be!” 

The thing was no grindstone. It 
could talk; so I spoke to it: 

“ Boy, man, devil, or whatever you 
are, crawl out and show yourself!" 

My inquiries were taking an an- 
thropological turn. A snore answered 
me. I reached and took 
hold of the creature and lifted it— or 


down 
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tried to—for only some kind of a 
garment came up in my hand, leaving 
the talking part of the concern still on 
the floor, enveloped in the other end 
of the cloth, whence ejaculations con- 
tinued to issue. 


“Darn ye! Quit,now! Won'tye! 
Le've me ‘lone! Don't, now! Go 
‘way! I ain't been doin’ nothin’! ” 

I reached down again and grasped 
something firmer —I thought it a hu- 
man arm, for it was slender—and this 
time lifted the thing up. Standing it up- 
right before me, I began to interrogate 
the article; butacry: “Don't now! Quit!” 
interrupted me, coming up from where 
the heels ought to be, and I laughed 
outright when I discovered that it was 
a leg instead of an arm, and that I had 
placed the being—now probably a little 
“nigger '’—on its head! 

I immediately inverted him — for it 
proved to be a boy—and a white one, 
for that matter —for as he stood and 
began to rub his eves with his little 
hands, he was indisputably one of my 
species. He was a ragamuffin, indeed, 
Two peering, but half-shut eyes; an 
uncovered head, hooded by the im- 
mense collar of a great - coat, which 
must long have protected some bigger 
form, reaching almost to the floor, just 
exposing his dirty feet, with sleeves 
turned up half way to the shoulders to 
allow the escape of his puny hands, 
and a look of mingled resentment and 
fear struggling through the stupor not 
vet shaken off, make up the picture 
disclosed by the light of the little win- 
dow. 

“T want 





‘sleep, mister; I was only 


waitin’ for the train; I wa’ n't doin’ 
nothin’ ‘t all!" 
He stood rubbing his eyes and 


drawing his head still farther into that 
great collar, as a turtle into his shell. 

“ Waiting for the train, you tadpole ! 
The train has been here and gone, 
half an hour ago!” 

The head rose out of the great col- 
lar, and the eyes opened wide. 1 
usked him questions. The little oaf 
deiiberately informed me that he was 
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“runner for the Bull’s-Eye Hotel.” He 
said it was n't often any one stopped 
here, and, when they did, it was his 
business to run down to the hotel, and 
so inform the proprietor, who would 
send up after the new comer, I told 
him I had just got off the train, and 
wanted to go to a hotel. This state- 
ment caused the turtle to stretch his 
head and neck up to an alarming 
height, and to fix his eyes in a wild 
stare at me for a few moments; then 
he drew his head into the huge collar, { 





half shut his eyes, and bolted for the 
door. I captured him, however. 
“Stop! Where are you going in 
such a hurry?” 
“T ain't goin’ no 
home.” 
‘‘Home? where's your home ?”’ 
* At Sam Goodspeed’s.”’ 
“Who's he?” 
* He keeps the hotel.” 
“What's your name?” 
“| don’t got no name.” 
“Well, then, what do they call you?” 
“Sam Goodspeed and Mr. Josh 
Proudfoot calls me Soc.” 
“Soc! Socrates, I reckon. You 
look more like a snapping - turtle than 
a philosopher. But who's Mr. Josh 
Proudfoot?” 
“He's Lawyer Proudfoot, and boards 
at the hotel.”’ 
I started Soc off to the hotel, as he 
called it, telling him to bring me an 
umbrella. I turned to the window 
after Soc had gone, and looking out 
at the dreary prospect and drizzling 
rain, I fell to musing and brooding. 
My mind was on death and resurrec- 
tion a while; then on rainbows and 
dew-drops; and then hapless love. ( 
She rose to my recollection, and ten- 
derness bent my head, brought my | 


place, except 


hand to my heart, and sweet pangs 
were thrilling me. 
“Please, Mister, I can't find my 
ap.” 

It was Soc! I was ferocious. 

“You didn’t have any, you little 
vagabond.” 
“That's not my name— I'm Soc.” 
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“T'lL Soc you: you had no cap when 
I pulled you out of the corner.” 

Soc dived into his corner, and 
emerged with a piece of coon -skin on 
his head, much pleased, and then 
bolted. 

In a few minutes footsteps were on 
the platform, and two men came to 
the door, led by little Soc, who pointed 
to me, and announced: 

* Here he is!” 

I felt as if | were going to be taken 
to jail rather than to the bucolic hospi- 
talities of a Laclede hotel; for Soc 
pointed his little hand at me with the 
triumph of a citizen who had been 
instrumental in cornering the most 
dangerous scoundrel of the community. 
He was triumphant, to be sure; but it 
was at having been the means of ob- 
taining a guest—of course, through 
his zeal and vigilance. 

Addressing the most pretentious of 
the men as the landlord, I saluted 
him: 

“« Mr. Goodspeed ?” 

“No sir, my name is Proudfoot, at- 
torney - at - law and solicitor - in - chan- 
cery. This here gen’man is Sam 
Goodspeed.” 

After customary remarks about the 
weather, I inquired of said “ gen’man ™ 
about the chance for lodgings. Not 
being accustomed to entertain stran- 
gers, as I afterwards found, it never 
occurred to him to invite me over to 
his house. So | offered him a certain 
sum of money to keep me over night. 

At length, he seemed to have made 
up his mind about how he had better 
dispose of me ; and with a preparatory 
roll of his large red eves, and a fond 

aress of his chin with his hand, he 
said — Soe eyeing all parties in turn, 
with curious scrutiny : 

** See he - ar, mister, I ain 't no hand 
at figgers, for, when I war a boy, we 
hadn't no school-teachers down in 
Kentuck to ‘mount to much; and we 
had n't no books, nor nothin’ to go to 
school to but an ol’ log-cabin with a 
big fire-place, which almos’ froze us 
suff. What days! What times! Just 


think on't now! Who'd a thunk 
then we'd had a railroad through 
he - ar now!" 

“ But what about lodging?” I im- 
patiently urged. 

“ As I was sayin’,” he resumed, “we 
had n't no way to larn ‘rithmetic in 
them days. Now he-ar, Soc kin 
count five hundred, and never miss 
once. What changes!” 

I interrupted again. He went on: 

“ Now, yer jist look a he - ar, mister, 
I ain't good at figgers, as I said afore ; 
and any bargain yer and Josh Proud- 
foot, the lawyer, he - ar can make, will 
suit me.” 

This tedious conversation was a 
mild beginning to the subsequent tax 
on my patience. 

The old Kentuckian was sly —I saw 
it, but was too young a man to meet it 
at the threshold. Soc looked signifi- 
cant, too. The old fellow had a pecu- 
liar way of jerking his words out very 
rapidly, with intervals of tobacco ex- 
pectoration, while his cruel eyes wan- 
dered about. No doubt Mr. Good- 
speed had decided long ago what he 
would do if he ever did get a guest 
from the train. Having tinished his 
remarks with much satisfaction to him- 
self, and, at the end of the last sen- 
tence, spitting a final period, he very 
magisterially waved his right hand to 
Josh Proudfoot, and then walked over 
to the window, leaving us to ourselves. 
Soc dropped his lower jaw, and 
looked on. 

After much talking, we finally agreed 
upon terms; and lawyer Josh said he 
would make out the papers at the 
house. I had never heard of docu- 
mentary solemnities on such an oc- 
casion. It was now nearly dusk, and 
the news of my arrival having spread 
over the neighborhood, the platform 
was flush of curious idlers, who walked 
past the door, back and forth, glan- 
cing anxiously in, but intruding no 
farther. Little Soc looked on in 
strange, expectant glee. It was a 
chance to learn something. 

At the conclusion of our verbal con- 
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tract, Josh made a sign to Mr, Good- 
speed, who, taking a lantern, invited 
me to follow; and we started for the 
hotel, through the darkness and mud, 
and finally reached the door. With 
his hand on the latch, Mr. Goodspeed 
turned around to the crowd, saying: 
‘Hold yer cards, boys, for a while ; 
we've a matter of business to—to— 
I suggested, ‘ transact” to 
him in an undertone — anything to 
shorten suspense -— and he brought it 


” 
to— 


out with imposing emphasis — “ trans- 
act! When we're through, I ‘ll send 
Soc out thar.” 

We were ushered into the bar - room 
of the * Bull’s- Eye,” 
nated in huge, distorted letters above 
the bar, with its rows of bottles behind 
and counter in front. Closing the 
door after us, the landlord immediately 
snuffed the candles on the counter with 
his great red fingers, that matched so 
well his blood - shot eyes and cherry- 
cheeks and chin. 

Mr. Goodspeed wore no coat nor 
vest; an old plush hat, the rim of 
which lapped down as if with its 
weight of grease and dirt; a check 
shirt, with one button close up under 
his chin; corduroy pants, locally, a 
mark of aristocracy; and heavy cow- 
His cor- 


as it was desig- 


hide shoes — such his dress. 
duroy was supported by cloth suspen- 
ders that had a fashion of slipping off 
his shoulders ; his constant exercise of 
restoring them having become, by long 
habit, an expressive part of his gestic- 
ulation. 

Mr. Goodspeed seated himself in a 
large chair at the head of a rough 
card - table in the centre of the room, 
as if it had been a throne and he a 
monarch — that is, such a one as he 
formed a notion of. Soc took up his 
position near the stove. 

“Waal, Josh, have yer and th’ 
gen’man struck a barg’in yet?” 

But I saw his wink—I was from 
Chicago. 

* To all intents and purposes we 
hev, sir,’ replied lawyer Josh, with 
great gusto, as he delivered this legal 
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phrase in Yankee vernacular. It 
seemed to do him good; and as Mr. 
Goodspeed rolled his eyes and caressed 
his chin, he repeated it: “ To all in- 
tents and purposes, sir, we hev.”’ 

Pen, paper and ink were obtained. 
I noticed that Mr. Josh was a little un- 
easy ; finally, he drew his chair close 
to me, after professional style, and said, 
in an undertone : 

*“See he-ar, I can't write a great 
sight ; and, to all intents and purposes 
it will be the same if you write it for 
me, as I tell it to you.” 

I took the pen and paper. He 
leaned back in his chair, shifted his 
chew of tobacco to the other cheek, 
turned his head to spit, and then pro- 
ceeded. After many changes, and 
several times coming toa dead stop, we 
finished, and all that was necessary 
to make it a legal document was the 
signature of Mr. Goodspeed and myself. 
I handed the paper to Josh to read 
to Mr. Goodspeed ; but he bent over t 
me again, and said, in a half whisper : 

“T ain't no good hand to 
writin’; and to all intents and purposes 
it will be the same if you read it 
for me.” 

Accordingly, I read as follows : 

“ This agreement, made this twenty- 
fifth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-eight, between Sam 
Goodspeed, of ‘ Bull’s Eye Hotel,’ in 
the State of Missouri, of the first part, 
and David Henderson, of the City ot 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois, of the 
second part — witnesseth : 

** That the said Sam Goodspeed, in 
consideration of the premises, and © 
covenants on the part of the 
David Henderson, doth covenant t 
and with the said David Henderson, 
that he will furnish him lodgings and 
meals and drinks and cigars as long 
as the said David Henderson may de- 
sire the same. 

“ And the said David Henderson, 
in consideration of the covenants on 
the part of the said Sam Goodspeed, 
doth covenant and agree to and with 
the said Sam Goodspeed, that he will 
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pay to the said Sam Goodspeed the sum 
of fifty cents for each day that he, the 
said David Henderson, lodges at the 
said * Bull's Eye Hotel,’ and also for all 
cigars and drinks, at usual rates. 

‘In witness whereof we have here- 
unto set our hands and seals the day 
and year first above written.” 

I finished reading it, and sat down. 
I was naturally impatient during these 
absurd proceedings, and disclosed it 
to the legal gentleman; but lawyer 
Proudfoot looked over knowingly to- 
wards the landlord, and said: 

* True enough, to all intents and 
purposes ; but Sam Goodspeed has al- 
ways said that, if he ever got another 
traveller, he'd make a contract with 
im.” 

I found that Mr. Goodspeed had had 
a guest about two years previously, 
who, after boarding with him for a 
month, ran off without paying his bill, 
taking along what belonged to him, 
and some things that did n't. Hence 
Mr. Goodspeed’s resolution to have 
legal articles of agreement made out 
with his next guest—whom, unfortu- 
nately, I was 

I explained that, should I run off, 
this contract would avail nothing, and 
yet was retarding my repose. Even 
Soc seemed to see this much clearly. 
The lawyer did not dispute it, but with 
the landlord exchanged disconcerted 
glances. However, I signed the bond ; 
and then the cunning old fellow turned 
to play the hospitable Kentuckian. 1 
called Soc, also, and as the liquor 
came, he filled a glass with Mr, Good- 
speed, Mr. Proudfoot, and myself; but 
at the moment of touching glasses— 
Soc included -— the cat came out of 
the bag. 

“IT reckon, stranger,” said the old 
red - nosed scoundrel, hitching up his 
falling producing a 
large red handkerchief, “ lawyer Proud- 
foot would like to be havin’ a tender 
of his fee.”’ 

Lawyer Proudfoot looked modest. 

Soc was galvanized with the excess- 
ive eagerness of his curiosity. 


suspender, and 
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I instantly saw the whole game. 
“ Fee!” said I, to gain time. 
said old 


“Fee! of course,” Ken- 
tuck, 

“ My profession, you know, Cap'n 
—five dollars, ef you please,” sharply 
said the Yankee. 

Looking out doors, to bethink my- 
self of what was best to do—I expected 
to incur a bill of fifty cents, and added 
trifles, which would make the legal ex- 
penses, say eight times as much as the 
interests under negotiation—I saw the 
watering mouths and wistful looks of 
the outside rabble, and, quick as 
thought, invited in the crowd to join 
our drink. <A touch of sentiment cuts 
the toughest gordian knot. I hadn't 
yet replied to the demand, and _ the 
boisterous courtesies of a country bar- 
room supervened, I need not say my 
triumph was complete, for in one mo- 
ment of timely grace I had made my- 
self fora few moments most irresistibly 
popular with the impulsive party. Be- 
fore they had done smacking their 
lips, I inquired of the lawyer what that 
was about the bill, in a tone of cold 
and studied audacity intended to awe 
him, for I knew he would see the situ- 
ation. He laughed with elaborate hi- 
larity, declaring it a joke. The old 
landlord pretended to think it capital; 
and Soc went crazy on the spot with 
some kind of joy, 

Soc saw me to bed with a tallow 
candle. I studied him a litle. A 
strange boy he was—a hireling wretch— 
without a known father or a living 
mother, alternating between the unfail- 
ing oppression of the old landlord and 
the artless sympathy of his witless 
wife. He would not leave me until he 
had found a way to exact my easy 
promise not to tell that he had fallen 
asleep waiting for the train. — Diminu- 
tive nobody that he was, from his 
countenance I had learned to inter- 
pret what had been going on around 
me. I was grateful—a quarter of a 
dollar's worth. Strange brat! He de- 
clined the quarter, but begged me to 
remember him. I did. But circum- 











stances have made me regret I did 
not get a fuller account of his little, 
bitter, anxious life. But it makes, 
after all, no diffefence to him. He 
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TY EVER was the Louisiana sky so 
N pure and beautiful, nor the Louis- 
iana earth more lush with grass and 
flowers, than on this fatal September 
of the year of wrath, 1873. Standing 
in the plague-stricken city of Shreveport, 
and gazing down the empty, desolate 
streets—-empty save for hearses and 
dead-carts — amidst sights and sounds 
which would curdle the blood in your 
veins, you look up in surprise at the 
profound peace of those blue distances. 
Such a heaven to canopy such a dis- 
eased and woeful city! Such wealth of 
bloom and verdure, to flout the eyes of 
the dying or heart-broken ! 

But it is not with Shreveport, its 
dead in every house, its living not more 
than half alive, that the beginning of 
my story has anything to do. 

Five miles from the city, down the 
Red River, stands the Woodvale plan- 
tation. Come with, me through the 
great iron gate of the park, studded 
here and there by groups of live oaks 
and flexile oriental tamarisks, to an 
ornamental stile roofed by a Moorish 
arch of white roses, which leads to the 
grounds around the house. The roses 
were luxuriant and fragrant, the even- 
ing full of lingering brightness, for the 
sun had not gone down, and a golden 
haze filled the air. 

Beautiful as was the evening, pretty 
Nina Lester, who sat on the stile, saw 
nothing of it. Only two weeks ago 
the brilliant coloring of Nina's face, 
and the quick glancing movements of 
her exquisite figure, would have re- 
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wore a major’s sword in the war, before 
he was of age; and is now—whateve: 
that may signify—a carpet - bag Con- 
gressman, 
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minded you of tropical flowers o1 
birds, or anything in the world dazzling 
and charming. To-day, however, the 
beauty is under a cloud, very pale and 
languid, and the lids of her dark gray 
eyes are unbecomingly swollen. There 
are traces of tears, too, on her cheeks 
though grief alone did not cause them 
to flow, if we should judge by the rest- 
less tapping of her foot on the step, and 
the tight clenching of her little hands 

Decidedly the girl is at war with 
fate, and being a very spoiled and in- 
dulged little Creole, has not yet learned 
by bitter experience that fate is gener- 
ally too much for the strongest of the 
children of men. Still, we must grant 
it has dealt her an exceptionally heavy 
blow. 

This same twentieth of September 
with its golden sun and serene skies, was 
to have been her wedding-day. When 
the fever broke out in Shreveport, her 
lover, Dr. Arnaud, a physician of high 
professional reputation, threw himself 
into his work with a degree of ardor 
which left no time for thoughts of mar- 
riage. It was postponed ; and the only 
time he could spare his “ ffangée" was 
a short visit every evening to quiet he: 
fears; for the peculiar type of yellow- 
fever raging in Shreveport seemed t 
bid defiance to all laws of acclimation 
Some of the oldest and most experi- 
enced physicians and nurses had al- 
ready succumbed. 

This evening disconsolate Nina sat 
on the stile awaiting her lover's hurried 
visit. 
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“ What a sunset!" she murmured ; 
‘and I so miserable, so utterly miser- 
able! If it had only been raining 
and storming, I would n't have minded 
it so much, But everything looks so 
fresh and beautiful, and that mocking- 
bird singing so happily! I can't stand 
it any longer!"’ and, we regret to say, 
our impatient heroine threw sticks at 
the little singer, until it spread its 
wings and flew away. 

“ There, now!" she continued, vi- 
ciously, “I've silenced one harmony, 
atleast! A discord to me, certainly, as 
all lovely and harmonious things on 
this wretched evening — this evening, 
which was to have been the happiest 
of my life, if Otto had n't been a doc- 
tor, and the yellow-fever had only kept 
away a few weeks. 1 suppose about 
this time I would have been dressing. 
Claire and Lise would have run down 
here to gather a spray of this white 
Provence rose which I had promised 
Otto to wear in memory of our betrothal 
under this arch. And now he is in 
such danger, and I—"’ 

Utterly overcome by the contrast be- 
tween the “ might have been” and 
‘now,"’ Nina burst into a passion of 
tears. She wept stermily for a time, 
and then her sobs grew fainter, as she 
strove to regain some self-control, But 
whilst still struggling for composure, 
the muffled gallop of a horse was 
heard on the dusty road. She sprang 
to her feet and gazed eagerly at the 
column of dust, through which no ob- 
ject could be discerned. It approached 
the iron gate, paused, wavered, and out 
of it rode a horseman, who came more 
leisurely over the cool greensward of 
the park. 

Nina clasped her hands together 
with a cry of joy. No mistake this 
time! On all God's earth there was to 
her no such adorable being as the one 
who drew near. To others not a hand- 
some man by any means. A tall, firm, 
well-built figure ; a face without special 
beauty of feature, save a_ well -cut 
mouth and a pair of clear, steadfast 
eves. But through these eyes of a 
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blue gray — “ purposeful eyes,” as a 
modern poet calls them — looked out 
no changeful, shifting lights. I have 
seen those eyes in an old picture of an 
early Christian martyr; and Dr, Ar- 
naud, in those days of persecution, 
would have chanted his * 7e Deum 
Laudamus” at the fiery stake as calmly 
as the noblest martyr of them all. 

He threw himself from his horse 
and his grave face softened to exceed- 
ing tenderness as impetuous Nina, 
not waiting for him to mount the steps 
of the stile, rushed headlong into his 
arms. 

“Gently, gently, my little whirl- 
wind!" he laughed ; “ that sudden on- 
slaught came very near sending me into 
yonder bed of nettles! No, no,”’— re- 
sisting the movement by which she 
strove to draw him into the house—" | 
have not a quarter of an hour to stay 
with you. Let us spend it in the open 
air. Pah! how that horrible yellow-fever 
smell lingers in my nostrils, It is So 
powerful in the city that everything 
you touch or taste is permeated by the 
sickly, nauseous odor. I must have 
brought it out with me; for do you 
know, Nina, this fragrant Provence 
rose’ — plucking one from the spray— 
“is strong of yellow-fever. Come, sweet- 
heart, sit here, and let me look at you 
and forget everything else.” 

He took her face between his hands 
and gazed intently into it. “ Crying 
again, were you? Red lids, swollen 
face and quivering lips tell their own 
story.” 

* Do they tell you,” she cried pas- 
sionately, ‘of my days of torture, and 
my nights worse even than the days ? 
I have grown so nervous that the gallop 
of a horse or the sound of a step 
makes me faint and sick. I think to 
myself, ‘ The blow has fallen ; the mes- 
senger of evil tidings is at the door.’ 
Oh, Otto, some evening you will not 
come, and then I will die or go mad!” 

He grew very grave whilst she was 
speaking. 

“My dear,” he said, “ why make 
my burthen heavier? You surely would 
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not have me play the coward and de- 
sert my post, even if I was poltroon 
enough to do it. Do you think I for- 
get what this lovely evening was to 
have given me, and that the contrast 
does not make my lot seem harder? 
As I rode here this evening, | could 
not avoid the bitter thought of what 
would have been the bridegroom's feel- 
ings hastening to his bride.” 

‘“‘Itis yourown fault,” she answered, 
with a tremor in her voice ; “it was the 
bridegroom who changed the pro- 
gramme, not the bride. We might 
still have been married this evening, 
for mamma would not have refused 
her consent; and then, oh, Otto, | 
would have been by your side through 
all these horrors of the plague, instead 
of eating out my heart in suspense and 
misery.” 

He shuddered ; and his heart quailed 
at the bare idea of her being exposed to 
sights and sounds which often had 
frozen the blood in his own veins. 

“You do not know what you ask, 
sweetheart,” he said after a pause. 
“Shreveport is an immense charnel- 
house, and its secrets are horrible, even 
to the strongest among us. I have 
just come from your friend, Mrs. Helm, 
who died about an hour ago. She 
had just finished laying out her hus- 
band and two eldest children when the 
fever struck her; and it made short 
work with her feeble frame. <All of 
Judge Manning's family are dead ; and 
it is a piteous sight to see the great hall- 
doors open day and night, and nota 
hand to close them.”’ 

She nestled closer to him. 

* Still, Otto, I would rather be with 
you than here.” 

“Impossible,” he said, decisively ; 
“clearly and utterly impossible. Why, 
Nina, the only comfort I have, through 
this terrible plague, is to feel that my 
precious little love, my one ewe lamb, 
is safe. 1 fear, were you exposed to 
danger, I would be thoroughly un- 
nerved, and instead of giving my pa- 
tients the care the fatal disease de- 
mands, my thoughts would be with 





you. Come, my dear, instead of this 
useless repining, cheer me with brave 
words. Were | a soldier, would you wish 
me to desert my post of duty in the 
hottest of the battle?” 

“T hate that word duty,” she inter- 
rupted, impatiently; ‘it is a selfish, 
one-sided word. Is it your duty to 
lveak my heart with fear that you may 
die? Is it your duty to condemn me 
to slow torture, when I would be hap- 
pier, even in that charnel- house, as 
you call it, by your side, than here in 
wretched safety ?”’ 

With a quick, impetuous movement, 
her clinging arms were around his 
neck, her tlushed cheek pressed to his. 

“Oh, Otto, my love, if you should 
be taken ill, and I not near you! | 
will be so good, so patient, if you will 
only take me with you.” 

He tried to answer her calmly, though 
his own heart ached sorely. 


“It is impossible, Nina. Even if 


your mother consented to our immedi- 
ate marriage, I would not. Poor little 
soul, a day, an hour, in the plague- 
stricken city would drive you mad. 
There are victims enough, without 
swelling the record with my only treas- 
ure. My dear, for my sake, be reason- 
able.” 

But that was exactly what Nina was 
not disposed to be. She was no hero- 
ine, this little girl of barely seventeen, 
full of all those wonderfully good and 
noble conditions which are accredited 
to the ladies of fiction. She had prob- 
ably never been crossed in her life be- 
fore; and it seemed very hard and 
cruel that in a matter she had so much 
at heart she was not allowed to have 
her own way. 

Her lover soothed her as well as he 
was able; but she sat silent and 
plunged in gloomy thought. 

“Tt is a terrible thing to love a doc- 
tor, isn’t it, my little Nina,” he said, 
with an attempt at playfulness. 

“Yes, an awful thing,” lifting eyes 
full of pain to his. ‘1 used to think 
what a grand and noble thing it was 
for Guyon of Marseilles to stay the 
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plague by the sacrifice of his own life. 
He was my hero. Now, I can only pity 
the agony of his poor betrothed when 
his dead body was found under the 
blood - stained cloth of the dissecting- 
table. Yes, it is a cruel, heartless pro- 
fession, and none but cold, heartless 
men, with no one to love them, ought 
to belong to it.”’ 

Dr. Arnaud smiled gravely at this 
sweeping assertion, 

* Fortunately, sweetheart, every one 
does not agree with you; certainly not 
an Irish woman whose husband and 
child I brought safely through the fe- 
ver. She said to me, this morning: 
‘God bless those swate hands, Doc- 
thor, that have brought my Philip and 
the little one from the grave. Shure, 
it's a great work ye docthors do, al- 
most like God himself, raising the dyin’ 
and bringing joy to breaking hearts.’ ”’ 

Nina did not answer; and drawing 
her nearer to him, Dr. Arnaud con 
tinued : 

‘These times, Nina, try men's souls, 
Of eight physicians, three of us alone 
are left; but our little band do not 
shirk a single task because so few re- 
main to work. | despise the cav/ of 
duty ; but I can tell vou, dear heart, it 
needs a sustaining faith in it, or rather 
in Him who has apportioned our duty, 
to bear untlinchingly the sights and 
sounds which beset us. Often enough 
those lines of Leigh Hunt's spring to 
my lips: 

* O God, let me breathe and look up at Thy sky ; 

Good is as hundreds, evil as one, 

Round about goeth the golden sun,’ ”’ 

Nina looked up into his grave, firm 
face, and her heart sank within her. 
‘He will never yield,” she thought; 
‘he is bringing up religious obligation : 
and when he lands there, he is im- 
practicable. Never mind, I will con- 
quer yet!” And she set her little teeth 
together, and though her lover con- 
tinued the conversation, it is probable 
she did not hear a single word, At 
length she spoke suddenly : 

“ How is old nurse Nora? You told 


me yesterday she had the fever.” 


“A little better this evening, but 
still very ill.” 

‘*] suppose she has not been moved 
to a hospital. Is she still at the old 


} 


cabin in Fourth street ? 

“Yes,” Dr. Arnaud said; “she is 
more comfortable in her own home. 
Few colored people have as many little 
comforts around them as old Nora, 
I visit her twice a day, and see that she 
has ice, and everything she needs.” 

“Will you make me a _ promise, 
Otto ?"’ Nina said. “ You have refused 
all my requests this evening. No, don't 
try to kiss me, sir; you know you even 
refused to marry me. A humiliating 
position for a young lady, is n't it? 
Do n't answer me,’’— putting her hand 
on his mouth, * But tell me, will you 
promise me one thing, a very little 
thing, indeed ?” 

“Surely, you need not doubt that, 
Nina.” 

“Well, then, I wish your first visit to 
be paid to poor old nurse, Will you 
get out at sunrise?” 

“Often before, sweetheart. Half the 
time I am not in bed all night. Of 
course, if you wish it, I will be with old 
Nora as early as possible. Can you 
fear I would neglect even a dog dear 
to you, littleone ? Come, let me see my 
bright-faced love again, instead of this 
gloomy looking tragedy-queen, Smile 
at me, my dear, and let me carry a litle 
sunshine back to my dreary prison. 
See, the sun is down, and my space of 
happiness is over, for 1 must go back 
now.” 

She shed no more tears as he pressed 
her to his bosom again and again, and 
prayed that God would shield her until 
their next meeting. She only murmur- 
ed, as she clung to him, “ Oh, my love, 
my love! I will ask you to forgive me 
when we meet again.” 

As he rode off, he looked back to see 
her still standing on the stile, her 
white garments shining through the 
dusk, but motionless as a statue. 

“Ah, my precious little Nina,”’ he 
sighed, “to think that through” your 
love for me you should be made miser- 
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able! How terribly earnest she was 
in her anxiety to be with me—to go 
to her death; for it would have been 
death to her.” 

He shuddered, and rode on rapidly. 
The moon was shining brightly as he 
passed one of the city cemeteries, and 
paused near the wall to speak to a 
grave - digger who was hard at work. 

“What's the matter, Jake, that only 
you and Albert are at work to - night? 
Where are the other men?” 

“Four with the fever, Doctor, and 
two just clean broke down, Just look 
there’’—pointing to a long row of coffins 
on the ground — ‘‘ there 's twenty been 
there since this morning : and a-coming 
in all the blessed time. Do n't you 
smell ‘em? It makes me fit to drop all 
hold, and run away, it does, if it was n't 
that I contracted for the job. Doctor, 
do n't you think the town authorities 
had better just let us dig one common 
trench, and be done with it, for the 
paupers? It would save a heap of 
trouble !”’ 

Dr. Arnaud could not answer for 
the town authorities; but he thought, 
as he pursued his way, that the ancient 
mode of disposing of the dead by burn- 
ing them was far better during an 
epidemic than this loathsome display 
of putrid matter; healthier, too, for the 
living, and less revolting to the morbid 
imagination, which will follow the mortal 
remains through all its stages of cor- 
ruption. Will the angel of the Resur- 
rection find it more difficult to reshape 
the gloritied form from the handful of 
ashes left by the burning pyre, than to 
gather it from the subtle elements into 
which it passed during the progress of 
natural decay ? 

The next morning, at sunrise, Dr. 
Arnaud found himself in the remote 
suburb where old Nora lived. He 
smiled to himself as he crossed the 
threshold, remembering Nina's urgent 
request that the earliest visit should be 
paid to her nurse, and how faithfully 
he had obeyed her. This smile faded 
into a look of bewilderment as he saw 
a lady bending over the woman's bed. 








She raised her head as he entered, and 
fresh, blooming, smiling Nina stood 
before him. 

Dr. Arnaud staggered back, and cov- 
ered his face with hishands. He was 
smitten by such a heavy and unexpected 
blow that for a moment he was inca- 
pable of thought. 

She came to him gravely and quietly 
all the old impetuosity stilled, and laid 
her hand on his shoulder : 

“Otto,”’ she said, ‘1 told you when 
we next met I would ask you to forgive 
me. I could bear my life no longer at 
home, so, instead of taking my morning- 
ride up the river, | came here. 1 am 
going to my cousin, Mrs. Elliot, where 
they are all sick; but I will see you 
or hear from you, often during the day 
Will you not look at me, or speak to 
me? Oh, Otto, are you so unforgiving 
to your poor Nina? It is too late now 
to be angry and send me back.” 

He groaned as those words, “ too 
late,”’ fell upon hisears. Aye, too late ' 
And to this, fatal love for him had 
brought this bright, beautiful creature | 
He took his hand from his eyes, and 
looked at her. A sparkling vision of 
health, warm and glowing, with the 
sunlight turning her brown hair to gold, 
and eager, imploring eyes fixed on his 
pale face. Just such fresh, blooming 
creatures were the certain victims ot 
the pestilence. And was she indeed 
doomed ? 

With a quick convulsive movement 
he clasped her to his breast, and held 
her there in silence. When he released 
her, both face and voice had regained 
their calmness. 

“You say truly, Nina; it is too late 
either to be angry or to send you back 
home, after having been exposed to 
the fever. We must make the best of 
an evil plight, sweetheart. But you stay 
here as my wife. 1 cannot be separ- 
ated now from you a single hour. | 
will write to your mother; and I am 
sure she will prefer to know that you 
are under my charge instead of Mrs. 
Elliot's. | How came she to consent to 
this mad step ?”’ 
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«She did not know it,”” Nina said ; 
“in fact, I had not quite made up my 
mind myself until | had started on my 
ride. Arthur drove me nearly here, 
and then I sent him back with a mes- 
sage to mamma.” 

Dr. Arnaud looked graver, if possi- 
ble, than before. 

“ You must marry me, Nina, within 
an hour. And do you know what lies 
before you? A regular routine of med- 
ical calls: for I take you wherever I go. 
And in places you cannot enter, you 
will sit in the buggy until I get through. 
In such an epidemic, a person is safer 
when actively employed—even in at- 
tending the sick. See, little wilful, 
what a punishment you have brought 
on yourself!” 

He spoke with a poor attempt at 
playfulness, his heart aching, and his 
turbulent thoughts clamoring out all 
kinds of despairful things. 

She answered him quietly : 

* Very well, Otto, if you think it best. 
I have been very wilful for the last 
time, my dear. I can afford to be 
very good and obedient, when I have 
won my heart’s desire, and can be 
near you in life or death. Ah, Otto, 
we will not talk of death yet; it is a 
bad omen.” 

A horrible reality, he thought, and 
one that she would be brought face to 
face with in its most hideous aspect. 
At that moment the old nurse awoke, 
and a glance at Her face showed Dr. 
Arnaud that a change for the worse 
had taken place during her sleep. She 
groaned heavily ; and at every gasping 
breath, a tide of the deadly black 
vomit flowed from her lips. He felt 
her pulse. At one moment it was 
imperceptible; at the next instant, 
its quick, faint throbs could not be 
counted. The end was drawing near. 

Dr. Arnaud looked through the win- 
dow, and saw Howard passing rapidly. 
He called him; and after a few words 
in a low tone, the man entered the 
cabin, and Dr. Arnaud turned to Nina : 

‘* We will leave your nurse in good 
hands, now,” he said. “ Let us go.” 
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He handed her into the buggy, and 
drove rapidly towards the centre of 
the city. 

“I saw what you thought of poor 
Nora,” she said, with a heavy sigh. 
“ At another time, I suppose, I would 
have wept bitterly at losing her; but 
somehow to-day my tears seem to 
flow from my heart, and not my eyes. 
Not that I am unhappy, Otto, or regret 
what I have done; but everything 
seems too solemn for tears. Where 
are you stopping?” as they drew up 
before the Episcopal Church of the 
Trinity. 

“It is best to leave you here, Nina, 
whilst I go to the parsonage for Dr. D—, 
and hunt up a witness or two for the 
ceremony. Pray for us both, my love, 
for God's mercy is as near us to-day 
as it was in the yesterdays before 
this terrible scourge darkened ow 
lives.” 

He left her at the church-door, open 
now day and night — not for sermons 
and lectures, for God himself was the 
preacher that day in Shreveport, and 
His awful voice had silenced the 
speech of man—but because the grief- 
stricken sought the sanctuary, and 
wrestled there with their own despair. 
The holy places seemed to still their 
turbulent anguish. Nina passed up 
the aisle, until she reached her mother's 
pew. How unchanged was every- 
thing since the last Sabbath she had 
knelt there — a Sabbath full of peace 
and secure happiness! There was the 
prayer-book, open at the benediction 
—a little bunch of withered violets 
near it. What a gulf of time scemed 
to have opened between now and 
then! I cannot say Nina Lester was 
what is called a ‘‘ pious young person.” 
She had few, or none, of what are 
called religious convictions; but then 
her unregenerate nature was full ot 
love and pity for all created beings. 
Strange it is, but true, that love and 
charity are the worst mediums in the 
world through which to study and re- 
alize the exceeding sinfulness of what 
religionists call “ our fallen nature.” 
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There was in her heart to-day, 
however, a vague sense of wrong- 
doing. Her presence had evidently 
brought her lover more pain than 
pleasure. She could not, and would 
not, regret the step she had taken ; 
but she saw, more plainly than before, 
the possible consequences. Instead of 
assisting him to bear the burthen of his 
daily duties, or being at hand to succor 
him in sickness, her own illness or 
death might come immediately, and 
paralyze his exertions. She prayed 
humbly, and for the first time, in a 
contrite spirit, Suddenly, a_ loud, 
shrill voice was heard at the church 
door, 

* The Lord hath hidden His face 
in the city, and I come to seek Him 
in His temple.” 

She looked up, and saw a woman, 
tall, gaunt, wild- eyed, coming swiftly 
up the aisle. She held an infant in 
her arms; and as she approached, 
Nina saw, with horror, that the child 
was dead. She laid it carefully on the 
cushion before the communion - rail, 
and drawing back a few paces, clasped 
her hands and stretched them before 
her. ‘Here, Lord,’ she cried, in a 
shrill, monotonous key, “ here is the 
last of six children Thou hast robbed 
of breath. If Thou art as powerful 
and good as the priests say, Thou wilt 
give me my tender litde baby back 
again. See! I have stolen him away 
from the coffin and brought him here. 
Breathe into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and I will bless Thee forever and 
ever.” 

She knelt down and chafed the 
stiff limbs, muttering to herself; laid 
her ear to the still heart, and listened. 
Suddenly, with a shriek which made 
Nina cower into a corner of the pew, 
the maniac seized her child, and mut- 
tering, ‘‘ God is not here: I will seek 
Him elsewhere,” fled down the aisle, 
and out of the church. 

Dr. Arnaud, entering at that mo- 
ment, found Nina almost paralyzed 
with terror, She recovered herself 
with a little sob, and tried to smile in 





his face as he led her before the 
clergyman, who stood impatiently 
waiting. Too many of the dying 
needed the good man’s services, for 
him to waste time in exhortation ; and 
Nina, standing there as in a dream, 
made her responses mechanically, and 
only recovered her full consciousness 
with the closing words. She clung to 
her husband as he led her out, and he 
felt her shudder as she passed the 
cushion where the mother had laid 
her dead babe. They did not com- 
ment upon the incident — everything 
around: them was so _ tragic that 
another woe, more or less, seemed to 
make little difference. They only 
looked into each other's eyes, and, in 
spite of their surroundings, tasted a 
few minutes of unalloyed happiness. 

From that day a strange, new life 
began for Nina. She was by her hus- 
band’s side when he visited the sick, 
or paid the last offices to dead friends. 
Her soft touch was on many a fevered 
brow ; and, as if by magic, the spoiled, 
wilful girl became a helpful woman, 
Perhaps she bought this training with 
many hours of torturing fears; but be 
that as it may, no Sister of Charity 
surpassed her in unselfish ministra- 
tions. Her husband looked at her 
with surprise. 

“You are a born sick-nurse, sweet- 
heart,” he said ; “ but you are growing 
pale. We will ride outside the city 
this evening, for my flower must not 
be allowed to wilt for want of pure 
air.” 

Certainly she was no longer pale 
when they set off. Cheeks flushed to 
the richest shade of crimson, spark- 
ling eyes, and the old ringing laugh 
delighted her husband's ears, as they 
rode down the green, pleasant lanes. 
He pulled up his horse under an over- 
hanging pear-tree; and Nina reached 
up to gather some of the late fruit. As 
she did so, she laughed again wildly. 
He turned instantly and looked at her. 
A glance was enough ; and turning the 
horse’s head, he lashed it to a gallop, 
never speaking, though his heart sank 
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at the sound of her strained, high 
voice. He tried to draw her head to 
his bosom, but she resisted. 

“I’m not cold now,” she said; 
“though I almost froze a little while 
ago. My head pains a little; but it 
feels as, if I lay it down, it would sink 
to the earth, and never stop going 
down. What is the matter, Otto? 
Why do you look so at me? Have I 
the fever ?”’ 

He could not answer; but when 
they reached his rooms, he gathered 
her in his arms, and carried her up 
stairs, murmuring terms of endear- 
ment. Before he laid her on the pil- 
low, delirium set in, and the miserable 
man began the struggle with death. 
Such an unequal conflict, too, he felt, 
where the victim was so frail, and the 
king so powerful. 

He was a skilful physician, and, 
even in this stress, cool and calm 
enough to note every change and mar- 
shal all the resources of his art to 
meet the contingencies of the most 
changeful disease God has ever sent 
upon the earth. It gained and re- 
ceded, clutched at each organ in turn, 
ind for forty-eight hours Dr. Arnaud 
neither spoke, ate, nor allowed any 
one to approach the beloved patient 
but himself. Could words of mine 
paint the fierce agony which tore his 
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heart, as the pulse, now grown feeble 
and fluttering, would pause entirely ? 
Still less could I attempt to portray the 
surge of joy which almost overwhelmed 
him, when, inch by inch, she came 
back to life, and her tender eves 
smiled up at him, full of the conscious- 
ness of his presence. Not out of dan- 
ger, by any means. Life was only 
hovering lightly at her lips. A sudden 
noise in the street, even a sudden 
turn in bed, would still forever her 
feeble heart-beats. Once, a heavy ar- 
ticle of furniture fell in the next room. 
Startled from her sleep, she looked up, 
gasped, and for one horrible moment, 
he thought her dying. But his arms 
were around her, and his voice, sooth- 
ing, loving, quieted her overstrained 
nerves. When she was asleep again, 
he withdrew quietly to the next room, 
and the strong, vigorous man quietly 
fainted away, utterly overcome by the 
battle he had won. 

Yes, Nina recovered; and so far-her 
husband has escaped the scourge. 
She is not yet able to leave her room ; 
but he brings sunshine into it every 
few hours; for although the black 
wings of the plague still hover over 
the stricken city, those two are happy. 
She does not believe he will take the 
fever; and he knows she is safe from it. 

Marie B. Williams. 
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SONGS OF THE SUN-LANDs. By Joaquin 
Miller, author of * Songs of the Sier- 
ras.”" Boston: Roberts Brothers. (W. B. 
Keen, Cooke & Co., Chicago. ) 

One of Mr, Carlyle’s recent utterances is 
in favor of abolishing poetical forms, leav- 
ing rhyme and rhythm to amuse the sensu- 
ous ear, but welcoming Poesy to the arcana 
f the soul only after leaving her garbs and 
graces, like habiliments of fashion, in the 
vestibule of the inner auditorium; at least, 
that is what we understand by his senten 
tious expression, - Nobody reads poetry 
wholly in earnest.’ But, then, the prov- 
erb says, ** Many a true word is said in 
est;’’ and we all know that pathos may 
not only coéxist with, but the deepest is 
prone to, humorous forms; if humorous, 
much more, ornate forms. It is, after 
ill, the distinction between poetry itself — 
1 mysterious, intense, and profound real- 
ization—and the methods by which it may 
be rendered more communicable: after 
which, it is needed only to hint that, in the 
matter of communicating poetry, as in 
courting, or, in making a bargain, two pat 
ties are requisite ; and some little depends 
on persuasions, collateral to the matter of 
negotiation, Undoubtedly, the time had 

me when the singers, by coquetting with 
prose, should imply what Mr. Carlyle af- 
terwards said, in order that the now famil 
ar voice which droned or swept through 
the thunderous awakening of the eighteenth 
century, because it could get no hearing 
etween such strands of sonorous steel as— 
** Let Contemplation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru —”’ 


might from the breast of man, 


vherein it had been dungeoned, indeed, 


escape 
from the beginning. For, can it be ques- 
ioned that, if modern poetry—Tennyson’s, 
Browning's, Rosetti’s, Morris’, Whitman’s, 
Buchanan's — is poetry at all, it never be 


ore has been heard in the world? Eu- 


pides or Ss yphoc les, not to speak of Hlo- 
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mer, could as well have made harangue- 
in German or English, as have expressed 
poetical feeling, spirit, or idea, analogous, 
even in the remotest degree, to what is 
now characteristically modern. Yet, Sap 
pho’s jealousy, Alczeus’ carouse, or Aristo 
phane’s burlesque of * Women’s Rights 
at a riper day of Athens, are in no respect 
antiquated, We are told this is because 
they were “ human and universal ;”” but, 
not to quarrel over words, we think it wa- 
because they were simple. Before Byron 
could have written “ Manfred *’-— even be 
fore he could have been guilty of its mon 
bidity and distortion — through what ages, 
as it were, of mental evolution he must 
have passed! All previous conceptions of 
drama _ had 
when he emitted that piece, as when Goe 
the’s “ Faust’? came into the world, 

It takes the human race to make a poem, 
albeit the duty of the most of men is, so 
to speak, to remove all incentive for sing 


been carried into execution 


ing lower ones. Dissect the ** Holy Grail,” 
and see from the dews of how many climes, 
and the songs of how many perished races, 
have been distilled the subtle, numberless 
essences that complicate themselves into 
nineteenth century thoughts, and they, in 
English words, through the 
Marvellous for a 


turn, into 
brain of a solitary bard. 
man? No! Every sailor that shuddered 
at the Pillars of Hercules, when Hanno 
was a Carthaginian Cabot or Columbus ; 
every soldier that perished in the Scythian 
snows, sighing for his native groves of In 
dus or Trigris ; nameless nun that 
left a tradition about the stone-floors of the 


eV ery 


cell, in whose damps she prayed and died, 
had a share in elaborating that fine texture 
of intellection. Some of us, and the bards, 
too, may personally go through a go 

deal of the process of apprehending and in 
corporating with our own minds whateve! 
of the past has survived in legible mem 


rials; but, bless us, this would be next to 
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nothing to the purpose! Unless each age, 
as unerringly but as unconsciously as an 
ster, had appropriated from what was 
afloat all that had been substantially 
evolved by the past, it would be a short 
conflict between the remembering and the 
forgetting operations. If the account were 
called for balancing between the past and 
he present, does any man think the bill 
gainst us would be for nothing but a few 
fragmentary manuscripts and inscriptions, 
enigmatical symbols, and  mouldering 
~culptured stones, or even, in addition, the 
philologer’s approved list — not as long as 
numismatic catalogue — of prehistoric 
words ? We hesitate to put limits to the 
lemand, Hardly anything have we on 
which posterity will not admit the unsatis- 
fied lien of antiquity, and denounce us as 
ungrateful, In one thing is our merit to 
consist, and from this shall come our set- 
offs, viz.: Have we opened higher and 
still higher springs as the stage of spiritual 
action has been lifted and broadened by 
the successive strata of ages of successive 
anguish, discovery, and working out? And 
this is done, if at all, by our poets. And 
if the day has come that rhyme is less nec 
essary, it is the dawn of the day, not when 
essential poetry is more earnest — for the 
least of poetry is the utmost of earnestness, 
and ever hath been—but when it shall be- 
come more utterable; when the ear of the 
race is less listless and less dull; when the 
bard, full of song, need but sing to be un- 
derstood. ‘Tennyson has done this work 
well, and the crystal that has rolled from 
his transmuting crucible has the purity and 
brightness of all the ingredients of the past. 
We do him hearty homage. — But this far 
west of the imposing Pantheon of all the 
vods of literary mythology, the free vacan- 
cy qualifies us to feel that from a deeper 
recess than ever yet has yielded utterance, 
the soul of man is ripening for a speech; 
and, when we say that the revelation is to 
be through an American tongue, we mean 
to disown the European, none the less that 
it includes ** American hterature,”’ of which 
we have no more than we have of Ameri 
can law or American religion. The world 
is ripe for a new departure, and from this 
new land we think is to come the opening 


notes of the New Song. 
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We have not the audacity to prefigure the 
bays for Joaquin Miller, as the organ of 
that yet unspoken utterance. But, if we 
consider how vastly his present volume su 
passes his previous one ; that it is still re 
dolent of that mysterious novelty which it 
has sometimes required a succeeding gen 
eration to interpret and appropriate; and 
that the writer is comparatively in hi- 
youth, we confess but ore specific ground 
for disallowing such an aspiration. We 
find it in his temptations. We wish he 
would go home to the Yo Semite, the Sier- 
ra Nevada, to Cotapaxi, or to Pinchinea. 
Stately and lovely is the green old age of 
Mother England; and the lawless fire of 
youth has its limits. There is a captiva 
tion in such reverence as poets feel, under 
which a sort of intellectual condition some 
times induces that feeling which made 
kingly worshippers of old offer living sacri- 
fices of their own royal progeny, for the 
very reason that they loved them more than 
themselves, and nothing under their control 
was so ineffably precious. In the elegant 
versification of the following, we fancy a 
propitiation for the graceless grandeu 
with which Miller would have fired these 
thoughts three years ago : 


** God's poet is silence! His song is unspoken, 


And yet so profound, so loud, and so far, 
It fills you, it thrills you, with measures unbroken, 


And as soft, and as fair, and as far as a star.’ 
And even these are not free of a little of 
that acquired feeling which could make 
this bard compare his stanzas with those 
of the hundred times finer ones of Swin 
burne: 
“ Here we are free as sea or wind, 
For here are set the snowy tents, 
In everlasting battlements, 
Against the march of Saxon mind.”’ 

But, when we light on passages like the 
subjoined, we recognize in the manner, as 
in the spirit, the same unshorn muscle of 
power, and refresh our trust in the typical 
American bard : 

* But you who love me — ye who love 

The shaggy forests, fierce delights 

Of sounding waterfalls, of heights 
That hang like broken moons above, 
With brows of pine that brush the rim, 
Believe and follow. We are one: 
The wild man shall to us be tame ; 

The woods shall yield their mysteries ; 
The stars shall answer to a name, 


And be as birds above the trees.” 
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These passages are from the “ Isles of 
the Amazon,” a poem in which the ad 
mirer of the more elaborate poems of Mr. 
Miller's previous volume will rejoice to 
find the fulfilment of his hopes that the 
vifted writer would lparn to better recollect 
what form of garland or bouquet he had pre- 
scribed to himself while engaged in weav 
ing his rich abundance of blossoms. It 
could dispense with the polish by which it 
is well recommended to the most numerous 
lass of critical readers, than with the just 
symmetry of design and structure so. strik 
ingly wanting in previous efforts. This 
culture of style must unquestionably broad 
en the appreciation of the poet; while we 


gratification, almost with relief, 


y 


add, with 
that, in its essential substance, also, the 
poem is of the highest excellence; though 
we censure, without scruple, the meanness 
of the concluding four lines of a poem of 


such merit: 





I tip her an extra bright pesos or so, 
And I smile my thanks, for I think they are due; 


But, fairest of readers, now what think you 


We have not the slightest curiosity to 
know what thinks any fair reader who con- 
siders herself interrogated in this passage ; 
though we dare say her answer would be 
is good as the question, put by one whose 


ink had hardly dried after language lke 


this: 


h the clouds, 


* The snow -topped towers crus 

And break the still abode of stars, 
Like sudden ghosts, in snowy shrouds, 
New-broken through their earthly bars, 


And condors whet, with crooked beaks, 


The lofty limits of the peaks 


Whether or not there be, in the ultimate 
analysis, any difference between poetry and 
religion, it cannot be questioned that the 
marvellous Shelley, who exulted in being 
called a blasphemer of God by men who 
belonged to church, has left us psalms that 
David might have envied, and prayers that 
Augustine might have borrowed. This 
holy passion was not without tokens in 
Miller's earlier effusions; but, in the first 
volume, it is ardent and obvious. Under 


the title “Olive Leaves,” several pieces 


disclose the affluence of his resources on 
themes that have evoked tribute from the 


richest minds, from Paul to Wordsworth. 


Among them, “ Charity,” upon the woman 
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taken in adultery. And perhaps the best is 
on * The Last Supper.” ? 

With many poems in this new volume 
our readers are already acquainted, from 
their having first reached the public throug] 
THe Lakesipe. We feel 
that we hazard no credit for sagacity in 
that this 


the pages of 


pronouncing, with confidence, 


g, 
volume is to carry Joaquin Miller to a se 
has hithert 


curer and higher niche than 


been accorded him. 


CHRISTIANITY, THE SCIENCE OF MAN- 
Hoobs; A Book FOR QUESTIONERS. Dy 
Minot Judson Savage. Boston: Noyes, 
Holmes & Co. 


Five years ago this book would have 


produced a_ sensation. It would have 


evoked, and its author would have see: 


sustain without injury, an onslaught of 
fierce and general objuration 


from that 
class of literary vigilantes who constitut 
themselves a voluntary patrol of — the 
Church. But, at this day, Mr. Savage es 
capes the trials, and misses the honors, 
which would probably have distinguish 

in posterity as one of the land 


Nevertheless, 


his work 
marks of spiritual progress. 
though the best thought of the age, with 
within the las! 


remarkable prev alenc \ 


twenty years, has by degrees broken fort] 
into the corollaries, and sometimes almos 
into the phrases, of this writer, we think it 
must be confessed that we are about to dis 
miss, with but a brief remark or two, the 


ious book of this generation. 





typical reli; 
The multiplication of works on Christ 
ology has proceeded in an accelerating ra 


Almost 


everything ever written or tacitly assumed 


tio until within half a dozen years. 


before, upon the most transcendent inquiry 
that ever occupied human faculties, ha- 
been reconsidered, reformed, or redressed., 
The 


powerful that we feel constrained to be 


impulse is so widespread and so 


lieve that a definite notion of the wondrous 
Being preached by Paul is about to come 
to our age, as it came to his, and, in the 
incomparable vastness of the modern plane 
of ideation, is to focalize a faith higher, 
brighter, and more enduring, on earth than 
could ever have been predicated of any 
past dogma of history. This profound 


t 


movement, beginning in the very attic o 











the intellectual temple, has multiplied its 
energies with its agents, until it has come 
down near enough to warm the indifferent, 
and must be expected, therefore, at an 
early day, to manifest itself from the im- 
pulsive bosom of the mass—a stage at 
which it will be joyfully recognized by al- 
most the whole body of clergy, without dis- 
tinction of creed; anda religious revolu- 
tion will then have been completed, for the 
first time in the world, without violence. 

Should this come to pass, it will certain- 
ly be upon principles substantially those 
which this litthe book inculcates with such 
engaging candor, and enforces with such 
artless energy, such aptness of imagery, 
and such uncommon intellectual grasp. 

Mr. Savage first introduces the evidence 
of human experience, and the counsels of 
science and philosophy, for an ideal of 
true manhood, in which work he has 
thought it more necessary than we do to 
settle the laws of human nature; and it is 
because we think his postulate demands no 
more than common consent that a man is 
more perfect the more he resembles the 
prevalent idea of Jesus Christ, considered 
as a man, and not because we think he has 
expounded, or that anybody ever shall suc- 
cessfully expound, the constitution of man, 
that we do not consider this part of his 
book delinquent. But, on the assumption 
that Love is the law of our true develop 
ment, he easily demonstrates the fitness 
of Christianity to our constitution ; and upon 
that fitness hangs all the rest. We quote 
a passage, in which most of his ideas are 
represented ; 

* Since Christianity, in its essential idea, 
is identical with the perfection of humanity, 
it is impossible that any true science or 
Mis 


conceptions of Christianity, and miscon- 


philosophy should be opposed to it. 


ceptions of truth im science and philosophy, 
may be augmented; but their antagonisms 
are necessarily in their departures from 
truth. 
for and include all truth, of whatever kind 
and from whatever source. Just as all the 
light of the earth is from the sun, whether 


True Christianity will find room 


it come through candle or gas or wood or 

coal or diamond, so all the truth of the 

world is Christian truth, no matter through 
28 
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The truths of 
Darwin and Compte and 
Plato 
Sakyamuni, are Christian truths. 


what medium it may shine. 
Spencer and 
Confucius and 
If Chris 


tianity be the all-inclusive receiver of man 


Spinoza and and 


hood, in all its departments, then whatever 
is essential to the growth of manhood, /. ¢., 
all truth, is a part of it. If this be not 
true, then Christianity did not come from 
God. 


tianity is sure to be the correlate of the 


If God made man, and if Chris 


perfect humanity, then this deduction fol 
lows of necessity. 

“That other systems of religion and 
philosophy embrace many common truths 
of Christianity, is only what ought to be 
expected, And, indeed, so far from this 
working at all against Christianity, it would 
be enough to disprove it, were it not so.” 

This work is not without faults of execu- 
tion, and even of logical symmetry, for 
which no inferior production could com 
mand immunity. But when we consider 
the kind of impression it was intended to 
produce, and its obvious and indisputable 
power to work its end, we need only record 
one serious sense of the writer's real earn- 
estness to show that it would be ungra- 
cious, almost unmanly, to imply, by critical 
disapprobation, that he had any anxiety to 
spare from the main object. He who at- 
tempts to advance mankind to a_ point 
where he may contemplate himself as a re 
ligious essence, all parts of his nature be- 
ginning and ending in religion, that religion 
being love, is entitled, as soon as he shows 
himself competent to aid in such an object, 
to be exempt from all hindrances. 

* From such a true manhood as we 
have imagined you cannot take away the 
religion, as though it were an attribute or 
faculty; it is the principle of his organiza- 
tion, the plan of his structure, the law of 
his life. As well might you take down the 
entire plan of a house, and leave the house 
itself standing. The plan is not the tim 
ber, the brick, or the stone, but it is the 
idea, in accordance with which every tim 
ber and brick and stone is held in its place. 
So, the true religiousness of a man is the 
plan of his whole being, the idea of his or 
ganization. It cannot be subtracted from it 


without taking the manhood down. 
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* Religion is not something such as man- 
howd can get, or that can be added to it. 
There is much popular talk and writing 
about ‘getting’ religion. Itis not a dis- 
tinct entity, outside of a man, to be gotten. 
It is something to be —the rightness of 
then, 


manhood. The right manhood is, 


necessarily religion; and any manhood 
that is not religious, is not right.” 

We are persuaded that few human beings 
are so degraded as not to wish Mr. Savage 
success in convincing his fellow-men of 


these opinions, 


Onp- TIME PICTURES, AND SHEAVES 01 
RuyMe. By Benjamin F. Tayler, au 
thor of * January and June,’ “ Life and 
Scenes in the Army,” ete. Chicago: S. 
C. Griggs & Co. ; 

Mr. Taylor, for better or for worse, is 
entitled to the distinction of being at the 
head of his class of poets, and that by no 
transitory hap, but by accumulated verdicts 
Ili 
poetry is successful over a hindrance which 


has yenerally been fatal to others, and will 


against competitors for many years. 


survive him, a token of inherent vigor of 


venius and unalterable bent of sentiment. 
His triumph is in reconciling a rhetorical 


lulness of language with those exquisite 


Vaguenesses of emotion which until very 


modern times seem not to have been 


thought susceptible of verbal expression at 
I. OAR 


ponents of those feelings which are subtle 


this successful ex- 


day, the most 


less by their profundity or mystery than by 
their all - prevalent but unnamed familiarity 
to everybody, contrive to insinuate rather 
than to express them, and do so in prose. 
Nor has Mr. Taylor himself ever furnist 


better exan f his eloquence 


difficult direction, than in a prose sketch we 


remember to have scen long since from his 
pen, entitled ** Sweet Day,” in which feel 
ings common to every musing boy were 
perfectly uttered, theagh of a kind the def 
nite existence of which has been ignored 
by all manner of metaphysicians trom Plato 
to Herbert Spencer. From the present vol- 


ume we miss many excellent: effusions of 


its author, though in the modest dimensions 
f this, the first volume in which Mr. Taylor 


has collected his works, his best pieces, in 
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cluding many which first appeared in ‘THs 
LAKESIDE, and have enjoyed general ap 
His Fourth of 
July poem, incomparably the best which 


plause, are comprised, 


the subject has ever evoked, beginning 
with the highly characteristic line of start 


ling boldness— 
** Let us roll back the world on its axle of tir 


deserves to be read in every school - house 
in the Union the day before the national 
holiday, as a practical expedient for reviy 
ing the patriotism of the country, now sink 
ing into a sordid or vainglorious indifference 
which must be fatal if at continues into the 
next generation. In that poem peculiarly 
welcome to Chicago, * Fort Dearborn,’ 
Mr. Vaylor’s mastery of graphic language 
dare contest 


mounts to a claim that few 


while many reading, remembering with 
what effort they have sympathized with th: 
poet in reading Tennyson's ** Charge of the 
Light 


alry Chai 


Brigade,” will, by Taylor's ** Cay 


ve carried along as if them 


selves were the ranks rushing to the col 


eau. 


Hisignhh ol 


* jennie June” is an unpretending but 


touching piece, [It is graver and chast 
the kindred order in the co 
lection, and breaks 


than some ofl 
with suygyestive ab 


ness into a concluding stanza ol 


moving 


' 
5 
I 


sadness. But of all the Christmas poem 


in reach of our readers, let us commend 


vithout compeer the thrilling, tender an 


mest musical poem, * Phe Child and th 


sur.” In the coming Christmas, we could 


wish, out of r good will to every mat 


to whom t! tions of childhood are 


still sweet requalled song of the 


Kriss - Krincle way nid warm his 


heart From the first 


wd 


* Be the grand old beatitude soundes 


rat 
And to Earth, eve 


\men,”” 


‘ yg 


rywhere, Merry Christma- 


2 
aelichous ih 


it ripples in unhalting ane 
petuosity through the heart like a re-opened 
fountain down a long waterless glen. Like 
his * Long Ago,” this little poem will le 


come a classic, and for its peculiar fitness, 
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we could wish that as long as the sweet 


trust of infancy is but symbolized in the 
suspended stocking of the Christmas chim 
ney corner, Mr. Taylor may be the Kriss 
Kringle of men with his annual benison— 
and a gift, indeed; for, after youth, the sel 
ilest possessions are hardly a color of title 
beside the child's indefeasible fee simple 
for a few brief 


in a sunbeam—but a loan 


moments of the golden hours of infancy, to 
be dewed with his tears and nurtured again. 


We cannot forbear quoting at length— 


particularly as the versions that have so 


frequently (and sometimes under other 


names) traversed the press, are grossly in 


weurate—that little poem on a theme as 
early as the human race, and likely to sub 
sist with man as long as his feelings can 
prompt aspirations that, transcending his 
hopes, turn for refuge to the accomplished 
past, and there enchant his memory with 


their rejected gk ies 


° Kiver lin 
As itn flows through the realm of t 

With a faultless rythm and 

Ane a br 
\~ it blends with the 


(oh, a weandertul stream is the 


a musical rhyme, 
sublim 


f years 


ader sweep and a suruc 


bar the 
And the 


Winters 


summers like bud 


And the years in the sheaf—s<o they « 


’ 


(mm the River's breast, with its ebb ar 


As che 


Vv ulide in 


Pher wr 
Where th 


re’s a cloudless sky 3 


cs Z 
softest 
la voice as sweet as a vesper chime, 


the ‘ t ¢ roses are staying 


Vv 
name of this isle is the Long Ago, 
we bury our treasures there 
stow 


are brows of beauty, and bosoms of 


Phere are heaps of dust—but we lowed then 


trinkets and tre t hair 


Phere are 
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There are fragments of song that nobody sings ; 
And a part of an infant's prayer 

There ‘s a harp unswept, and a lute without strings, 

Vhere are broken vows, and pieces of rings, 

wear 


And the garments she used t 


Phere are hands that are 
shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air ; 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar, 
‘ve heard in the days gone before, 


River is fair 


Sweet Voices we 


Wher the wind down the 


vil 


Oh, remembered for aye be the blesse: 
All the dav of 
And whet 
And 
May that“ (see 


ur life till night 


evening comes with its beautiftl smilk 


mber awhile, 


sight 


ur eyes are closing in siu 


woop” soul be in 


We cannot dismiss this volume without 
remarking with more than usual emphasis, 
the excellent typography, elezant paper, and 
appropriate engraved device which go to 
make up the outer dress of this beautiful 
little volume—a lasting credit to its publish 


ing house We hardly know what we 


could se venerally recommend for a holi 
day gift lawok 

By Jeanie Morison 
Lon 


SNATCHES OF SONG, 
Mrs. Campbell, of Ballochyle 


don: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Vhese lithe poems issue from a gifted 
mind rather severely loyal to the settled 
decorum of religious phraseology. It is 
the case of ability of the spiritual strength 
to warm up the cold metaphors of the alta: 
for her own consolation, but not of the in- 
tellectual fertility to substitute new irons in 
the old but ever unquenchable fire of de 
votion, for the incitement of others. But 
minds like Heber’s likewise failed, if, in 
deed, these modest effusions c uld be count 
ed as undertakings. Mrs. Hlemans,whether 
of men or women, has surpassed all mod 
erns in sanctifying her verse. Mrs. Camp 
bell is not powerless when she trusts her- 

* John Brown of Priesthill’s Wife” 


kindles all that mixture of tenderness and 


self. 


indignation at the memorable atrocity of 





Claverhouse, to awaken which Macaulay 


taxed his utmost powers, “ A November 


Day” is exquisitely chaste in diction, 
feebly poetical, but an example of style to 
our amateurs. “ The Sea Burial” is a lu 
cid and graphic rendering of an old Irish 


legend. The rest are mostly rather in 


sipid. But without hesitation we pay our 
I pay 


respects lo 
DEEP SEA GRAVES. 


\ little splash in the ocean, 
A child’s form sank in the way 
And the ship, with stately motion, 
Steers onward, proud and brave 
But a mother’s heart, all broken, 


Went down to her baby’s grave 


“A lit 
Cast in the 


> hope-flower withered 
heart’s deep sea, 
And the life goes on unaltered, 


Bravely and steadfastly ; 


But ne'er is such bloom re-gathere 


Phis sick 


Eternity.”’ 
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LecruRes, CLINICAL AND DipAcTic, ON 
THE DIsEAsEs OF WomEN. By R. Lud 
lam, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
the Diseases of Women and Children ih 
the Hahnemann Medical College and 
Hospital, Chicago; etc., etc. Second 
Edition. Chicago: C. 5. Halsey. 

This is an octavo volume, with marginal 
titles and a very copious index, and is a 
beautiful specimen of the book - making 
resources of our city. It is well written, 
modern, thorough, and intensely practical, 
the result of more than 


twenty years’ 


study and experience in this specialty. 
Although but one year has elapsed since 
the appearance of the first edition, the 
work is already a recognized authority in 
this country and in Europe. A large share 


of the attractiveness of these pages is doubt 





less due to their having been printed in the 
The i 


sense, a credit to its author, to the profes 


lecture - form. book is, in’ every 


sion whom he so ably represents, and to 


our growing Western literature. 
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